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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION CONFERENCES ON THE 
SOCIAL AND INT ERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF 


SCIENCE? 
Review by Dr. C. H. DEscu 


In the 112 years of its existence the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science has been chiefly known through its annual 
meetings, held in various cities of the United Kingdom and the Domin- 
ions. These meetings had a double function, of allowing specialists in 
the several sciences to meet and discuss new developments, and of 
bringing the results of scientific research to the knowledge of a wider 
public. In recent years the effort has been made to develop this 
second aim still further by devoting at least a part of the work of each 
section to topics of social importance. A further step was taken in 
the establishment of a Division for the Social and International 
Relations of Science, and when the war made the holding of the normal 
meetings of sections impossible, the work of that Division became the 
main activity of the Association. 

A conference in London extending over three days in September 
1941 was devoted to the discussion of ‘‘ Science and World Order ’’, 
and with the co-operation of the Press and the B.B.C. the proceedings 
attracted much public attention. The presence of so many foreign 
men of science in this country made it possible to give the conference 
an international character, both allies and refugees being among the 
speakers. The fact that the chairmen at the several sessions included 
the American, Soviet and Chinese Ambassadors and the Czechoslovak 
President, and that the speaker at the inaugural luncheon was the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs emphasised this international 
aspect. The relations between science and government were illustrated 
by the experience of several countries, whilst the discussions on nutri- 
tion and on planning for a better use of natural resources and a higher 
standard of living necessarily ranged over the whole world. The 
conference was particularly fitted to deal with problems of post-war 
relief in Europe and Asia, arising both.from enemy action and from 
the adoption of a “‘ scorched-earth ”’ policy. A final session dealt with 
the position. of science in education, and the conference adopted a 
declaration of scientific principles, stressing the fact that all nations 
and all classes have contributed to scientific knowledge and its applica- 
tions, and maintaining that the pursuit of science demands complete 
intellectual freedom and the unrestricted international exchange of 
knowledge. 

Several of the topics dealt with evidently called for further con- 
sideration, and special committees were appointed for that purpose. 
In March 1942 a further conference was held, devoted to problems of 
European agriculture. This again was attended by experts from many 
different countries, and the discussions covered a wide field, with special 
attention to peasant farming and to the raising of the standard of 
agriculture in the more backward countries. This report is full of 
important matter, and its suggestions of policy, both in regard to 

* 1 THe ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. Vol. ii, nos. 5,6and 7. (No.5. Science 


* and World Order. No. 6. European Agriculture. No.7. Mineral Resources and 


the Atlantic Charter: a Conference. Post-War University Education: an 
Interim Report.) 1942. (London: British Association. 10” x 62”. vi + pp. 
1-120; vi + pp. 121-184; xvi + pp. 185-280. 5s. each number.) 
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immediate relief and to the improvement of European agriculture, 
deserve careful study. In his final summary Sir John. Russell, while 
insisting on the need for raising the standard of nutrition, urged that a 
plan to benefit the peasant should aim at a greater production of pro- 
tective foods, a part of the-grain and fodder required being imported, in 
contrast with the Nazi plan of extensive grain production in Europe, 
with consequent lowering of standards of life. The.advantages of small- 
scale mixed farming were shown to be considerable. A standing com- 
mittee for agricultural questions was set up, and a second conference 
has since been held. ? 

One of the subjects discussed at the original meeting wzs the con- 
servation of natural resources; a desire being expressed for some kind 
of international planning to ensure that the promise of the fourth 
clause of the Atlantic Charter, of equal access for all States to the raw 
materials of the world, was fulfilled. Questions affecting mineral 
- resources, which provide so many of the essential raw materials, were 
further discussed at a conference in July 1942. The consumption of 
the more important minerals has increased at an astonishing rate during 
the last century, doubling itself-every twelve years for copper and 
every eight and a half years for petroleum. At this rate some of the 
most essential minerals, but not coal and iron, are within measurable 
distance of exhaustion. The need for a more accurate survey of world 
mineral resources was stressed, and a committee ‘to consider this 
question was appointed, and will shortly issue its first report. At 
present, the statistics of different countries and authorities are not on 
a uniform basis, and much information as to mineral reserves remains 
in the hands of mining companies and mining engineers. A fact-finding 
authority, provisionally described as an International Resources 
Organisation, was recommended by the conference, its first task being 
the making of a scientific review of mineral resources, using and supple- 
menting all existing data. It would ultimately be found that some such 
organisation would be needed to ensure that the requirements of the 
Atlantic Charter regarding access to mineral resources were met. This 
report is illustrated by maps and diagrams, and includes a remarkable 
review of the mineral deposits of the U.S.S.R. by Dr. David Williams. 
A very suggestive short paper by Dr. A. W. Lewis from the African 
standpoint raised the question of a need for some control of mining 
finance to hinder fraud and to prevent the exploitation of colonial 
‘areas, by which in some instances the amounts withdrawn in the form 
of profits and exports are out of all proportion to the payments received 
by-the native workers. 

One of the committees appointed as a result of the first conference 
has issued an interim report on post-war university education. The 
terms of reference were three in number, which, expressed briefly, were : 
to consider the policy and methods of university education with a view 
to promoting international collaboration and rendering the best 
service to the community; to consider the re-planning of curricula, 
and particularly the relations between the sciences and the humanities ; 
and to survey the problem of providing staff, apparatus and books for 


universities which have been destroyed or damaged as the result of war 


and enemy policy. It has been possible to make a beginning with the 
last aim, in co-operation with the London International Assembly. It 
was also recommended .that.the United Nations should require, as a 
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‘ile part of the armistice terms, full restitution of university property 
7 stolen or destroyed in the occupied countries. Under the first term of 
Ate: reference recommendations were made for scholarships for international 
ia study and for the improvement of international communications. In 
pe 192I a committee of the British Association proposed for this purpose 
all. the adoption of an artificial language, but the political changes which 
irk have since occurred have led to the suggestion that an inquiry should 
eS be held to decide whether Basic English would serve the purpose, or, if 
not, what alternatives should be considered. 
pink The papers presented at the several conferences and the discussionss 
idl _ on them, together with the reports of committees, are printed in full in 
rth the Association’s publication which has replaced the Annual Report 
aw volumes. It is clear that scientific men have an important contribution 
ral to make to the solution of problems of reconstruction, and the participa- 
ere tion of members of the Government and experienced administrators, 
ae such as Lord Hailey, proved that an effort was being made to discover 
ing means of applying scientific knowledge, which advances with such 
snd rapidity, and touches life at so many points, to the political and 
the economic life of society. Some of the speakers, inspired by the rapid 
ble progress in the application of science in the U.S.S.R., urged the desir- 
rd ability of organising scientific work in Great Britain on similar lines, 
his whilst others considered what might be done within the framework 
At of the existing democratic system. Professor A. V. Hill was very 
on illuminating on the relations between government and scientific workers, 
ins and Professor Luther Gulick’s account of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ing ity illustrated a new and significant method of dealing scientifically 
Ces with the natural resources and industries of a large region. The 
ing Division may be said to have justified its existence and to mark a 
ple- definite stage in the development of the relations between science and 
uch the community. 
the 
Phis 
ible PLANNING FOR FREEDOM? 
na Review by HELEN LIDDELL 
ing It may well be that Professor Manrheim will be attacked by some 
nial of his fellow sociologists, and also perhaps by economists, psychologists 
orm and educationalists. He is difficult to read, though the obscurity is in 
ved the language rather than in his ideas. In spite of this, Diagnosis of 
Our Time is to the layman at least an exciting and stimulating book. 
nce On his first page, Dr. Mannheim summarises the situation to-day as he 
The sees it: ‘‘ We are living in an age of transition from laissez-faire to a 
re! planned society. The planned society that will come may take one of 
riew two shapes : it will be ruled either by a minority in terms of a dictator- 
best ship or by a new form of government which, in spite of its increased 
ula, power, will still be democratically controlled.’’ He believes that Great 
ies ; Britain has the chance and the mission to develop a new pattern of 
; for society in which men will work in the spirit of the new ideal of planning 
wars * 1 DiaGNnosis oF OuR TiImME. Wartime Essays of a Sociologist. * By Karl 
the Mannheim. 1943. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. 8}” x 5}”- 
It xi+179 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
asa * THE JUDGEMENT OF THE Nations. By Christopher Dawson. 1943. 
(London: Sheed and Ward. 8” x 5}”. 154 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
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for freedom, in which the dictatorial tendencies of modern social 
techniques are checked. By social techniques Dr. Mannheim under- 
stands “‘ the sum of those methods which aim at influencing human 
behaviour and which, when in the hands of the Government, act as an 
especially powerful means of social control’’. These techniques are 
neither good nor bad in themselves, but depend on the use made 
of them by human will and intelligence. Planning, too, is not itself evil, 
nor is it necessary to plan for conformity and produce dictatorship. 
The alternative, however, is not laissez-faire, but planning for freedom 
and variety. 

Dr. Mannheim believes that the crisis of our present period of tran- 
sition arises from the fact that our system of values no longer applies 
at any level. Laissez-faire liberalism mistook’neutrality for toleration. 
Only those, he writes, “‘ who have seen the result of complete non- 
interference with valuations and deliberate avoidance of any discussion 
of common aims in our neutralized democracies, such as Republican 
Germany, will understand that this absolute neglect leads to drifting 
and prepares the ground for submission and dictatorship’’. The 
democracies must give up their complete disinterest in valuations; 
citizens must realise that democracy can function only if democratic 
self-discipline is strong enough to allow people to agree on concrete 
measures for the sake of constructive action, even if they differ on 
details. Finally, Dr. Mannheim is clear that the struggle for common 
valuations is bound to go hand in hand with the struggle for social 
justice. 

Any short summary such as that attempted in the preceding para- 
graphs is bound to distort, or at least do scant justice to, Dr. Mann- 
heim’s statement of his thesis in the two opening essays in this book 
(‘‘ Diagnosis of Our Time ”’ and “‘ The Crisis in Valuation ”’), as indeed 
also to his last series of essays, ‘‘ Towards a New Social Philosophy : 
a Challenge to Christian Thinkers by a Sociologist ’’. Here an attempt 
is made to discuss the implications of the thesis for organised Christian- 
ity. ‘‘ Can sociology, the most secularised approach to the problems 
of human life, co-operate with theological thinking? ’’ Dr. Mannheim 
asks, and ‘‘ What is the meaning of planning for freedom in the case of 
religious experience? ’’ There will probably be much disagreement 
with Dr. Mannheim’s answers to these and the other problems posed 
in these essays, alike from the conservative elements in the Christian 
churches and from the Marxist who believes you have only to put your 
house in order and the present chaos in valuation will disappear. 
However this may be, the bewildered layman who has hitherto viewed 
the post-war world of the planners with a certain uneasiness takes com- 
fort with this recognition by a sociologist of its deeper implications. 

Mr. Christopher Dawson also analyses the causes of our present 
discontents. To him the fundamental evil has been that the life of 
the individual has been revolutionised, while the political and social 
framework of society has remained unchanged. He fears modern 
planned society because it seems to leave little or no room for personal 
freedom and because it disregards spiritual values. ‘‘ The true world 
order must be based on freedom of association and freedom of vocation, 
and must take account not merely of the realities of power but of the 
realities of culture which affect not only political and social institutions 
but men’s view of life and the archtypes of their social experience.’ 
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Despite their widely different outlook, there are points of contact 
between these two authors. Yet to read their two books is to realise 
the fullest extent of the difficulties which will face the post-war world 
and the possibilities for misunderstanding and misuse of effort. It 
would be possible, for example, to contend that Mr. Dawson’s wise and 
illuminating chapter on the return to Christian unity shows how difficult 
.of realisation is likely to be Dr. Mannheim’s hope that the churches 
may play a constructive part in planning for freedom. Nevertheless 
the books remain a challenge to men of good will. 


INTERPRETING THE UNITED STATES? 
Review by Professor DAvip MITRANY 


Tuts latest batch of titles on American affairs ranges from a new 
edition of Professor Bailey’s Diplomatic History—which, though in the 
nature of a text-book, is both scholarly and readable—to the two 
pamphlets on issues of the moment by Mr. MacLeish and Mr. Shephard- 
son. The list includes two books which, in their own way, are quite 
exceptional. That by Mr. Whitney is far the best interpretation of the 
political scene and mind of America that could be put in the hands of 
any English reader. It is impossible to praise too highly its insight 
and sincerity, as well as the simple directness of the writing. That 
compliment may be paid also to the first book on the list. Professor 
Nevins had already given us, during his tenure of the Harmsworth 
Professorship at Oxford, an excellent brief conspectus of American 


* 1 AMERICA: THE STORY OF A FREE PEOPLE. By Allan Nevins and Henry 
Steele Commager. 1942. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 7}” x 5”. xi + 463 pp. 
Maps. Bibliog. Mapend paper. 7s. 6d) 

* SPEECHES AND DoCUMENTS IN AMERICAN History, 1914-1939. Vol. 
iv. Selected and Edited by Robert Birley. 1942. (Oxford University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. The World’s Classics, 491. 6” X 3}”. xix + 
300 pp. 3s. . 

Wao ee THE AMERICANS? By William Dwight Whitney. 3rd (revised 
and enlarged) edition 1942. (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8}” x 53”. 
122 pp. Map. 3s. 6d.) 

* INTRODUCING AMERICA. By Darlow W. Humphreys, M.A., Senior 
History Master, Frome County School, and Mary E. Beggs, B.A., Lecturer in 
History, University of London, Goldsmiths’ College. Foreword by H. Hale 
Bellot, M.A., Commonwealth Fund Professor of American History in the Univer- 
sity of London. 1942. (London: Pitman. 7” x 5”. xii+ 116 pp. Map 
and illus. 2s.) 

* THE INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES AS A WoRLD PowER. By Whit- 
ney Hart Shepardson. 1942. (London, Melbourne, Bombay: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. America Faces the War No.17. 7}" -x 43”. 32 pp. 6d.) 

* AMERICAN OPINION AND THE War. The Rede Lecture delivered before 
the University of Cambridge on July 30th, 1942. By Archibald MacLeish, the 
Librarian of Congress at Washington, D.C. 1942. (Cambridge: University 
Press. 7}” x 43”. 22 pp. Is.) 

* A Diptomatic History OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Thomas A. 
Bailey, Stanford University. Second revised edition 1942. (New York: P. S. 
Crofts. Crofts American History Series. General Editor, Dixon Ryan Fox. 
9” x 6”. xxvi + 864 pp. Maps and cartoons. Map end papers. Bibliog. 
$6.00. 

ad em AGENCIES INTERESTED IN INTERNATIONAL AFFairs. Compiled 
/ by Ruth Savord, Librarian, Council on Foreign Relations. (New York: Council, 
we Foreign Relations. 8}” x 53”. vii x 200 pp. $2.00.) 
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history. Now he and Professor Commager, his colleague at Columbia 
University, have written this more elaborate book, enriched with many 
instructive maps, which they modestly assign to the lay reader; but 
their survey is so very able and wise that no student could fail to learn 
from it. It is indeed a comfort that books like these can still be 
written in a time when all passions are let loose. The Oxford University 


Press is doing much for the cause of Anglo-American understanding by. 


securing such valuable contributions, and by finding it possible still to 
print them well and to issue them at a modest price. Their other 
production in this list, Mr. Birley’s selection of speeches and documents, 
the fourth in a series, but the first to appear, is a handy little volume. 
No selection can satisfy all tastes and all needs; for this very reason 
the series would have been more helpful if domestic affairs and foreign 
relations had not been mixed together simply on the basis of an acci- 
dental sequence in time. Another useful little book is that by Hum- 
phreys and Beggs, who in a small compass and in simple language 
succeed in giving a vivid glimpse into American life and problems. 

The three writers who deal with topical issues all have a. claim to 
speak with some authority, and, though they wrote or spoke at different 
times and for different audiences, it is significant that they agree com- 
pletely on certain points which are crucial for Anglo-American relations. 
They agree, first, that American opinion shows an “ altered and far 
more positive attitude toward war ’’. Several members of the Admini- 
stration had earlier in the year spoken on the post-war world “ as 
though with one mind and by a preconceived plan’’, but, as Mr. 
MacLeish points out, ‘‘ public concern came first and the speeches 
followed ’’. Secondly, they agree that this new public interest in peace 
is of a general order. Mr. Shepardson makes the strong point that in a 
military sense the danger to the United States is as great from the Far 
East as from Europe, but that in addition Europe threatens “‘ the whole 
pattern of American life’’. Both Mr. Whitney and Mr. Shepardson 
warn against any suggestion for an Anglo-American world order or 
alliance; it would be resented and opposed. .Finally, all three writers 
insist that the main lines of the settlement, and especially issues 
between Great Britain and the United States, must be settled now. 
There are difficulties, but they will be no smaller when the unity imposed 
by war will no longer be urgent. Mr. MacLeish warns us that the idea 
that we should concentrate on winning the war and leave the peace to 
the hereafter is precisely the new line taken by the old isolationists; 
they could not keep America out of the war, but they may try to keep 
her out of the peace. And Mr. Whitney makes the point which British 
readers cannot hear often enough, that no leader and no party can 
“deliver America’’; the mind of America: has to be made up inde- 
pendently on every issue. In a way Miss Savord’s useful compilation 
well illustrates that point. To most readers it will come as a surprise 
that hundreds of bodies in the United States are devoting themselves 
to the study of international relations. And the bodies existed, and 
actually increased, during the period of American isolation and neutral- 
ity. To be concerned is not necessarily to be converted. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXPERIMENT OF UPPER 
SILESIA!: By Grorces KAECKENBEECK 


Review by HucH McKinnon Woop 


THE international experiment referred to in the title of this im- 
portant work is the German—Polish Convention of May 15th, 1922, 
the object of which was to mitigate the suffering and economic disturb- 
ance involved in the partition of Upper Silesia by providing for a 
transitional period of fifteen years during which the two States bound 
themselves to co-operate and accept restrictions upon their legislative 
and administrative powers for the purpose of easing the adjustment to 
the new situation. The complicated questions which had to be solved 
were dealt with in the spirit of the League of Nations by novel and 
ingenious devices for co-operation, and the special régime which was 
established removed Upper Silesia for the time being from the list of 
European problems. 

In the belief that the lessons of this experiment can fully be compre- 
hended only by seeing the Convention in operation, and “‘ as a contri- 
bution to peace and international law ’’, Mr. Kaeckenbeeck has applied 
the unrivalled experience acquired as President of the Upper Silesian 
Arbitral Tribunal during the whole transitional period, to produce a 
detailed and thoroughly documented critical study of the way in which 
the provisions of the Convention actually worked. The resulting book 
is unique, and should have a great practical as well as theoretical value. 
It is impossible to indicate all the matters with which it deals. The 
most generally interesting is the machinery devised to facilitate and 
ensure due application of the Convention. In addition to the normal 
methods of reference to the Permanent Court, the League Council and 
the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals, and to the creation of subordinate organs 
of conciliation, two German-—Polish authorities of a new kind were set 
up under neutral presidents. The Arbitral Tribunal was a court of 
justice in the strictest sense, with jurisdiction over private claims for 
infringement of certain vested rights by one of the governments. 
Although it dealt with over four thousand cases without any cleavage 
arising between its members—a result largely due to the skill of its 
President—Mr. Kaeckenbeeck regards it as an “‘ audacious ’’ experi- 
ment, justified only by the circumstances of the case and the short time 
for which it was to exist. His observations regarding the qualities 
necessary for the success of such an institution merit careful considera- 
tion. There is an analysis of the principal judgments of the Tribunal 
which is a remarkable contribution to legal studies. The Mixed Com- 
mission had jurisdiction in certain kinds of economic or administrative 
dispute between the two governments, but it had little business, and 
served chiefly to promote compromist by its mere existence. Its 
neutral president, Mr. Calonder, exercised the unusual power of calling 
attention to breaches of the Convention. *He also had the duty, with 
the assistance of his colleagues, of investigating minority complaints, 

* 1 THE INTERNATIONAL EXPERIMENT OF UPPER SILEsIA. A study in the 
working of the Upper Silesian Settlement 1922-1937. By Georges Kaeckenbeeck, 
D.C.L. From 1922 to 1937 President of the Arbitral Tribunal of Upper Silesia. 
1942. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 8}” x 53”. xxxix + 
867 pp. Twomaps. 42s.) 
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and of giving on his own authority an opinion on each case. These 
opinions were carefully considered pronouncements on the facts, the 
law and the action which should be taken. They did not bind the 
governments, but if the case was taken to the League Council they 
were of great value to that body, which under its own procedure had 
no means of making an investigation on the spot. 


CLIMATE AND THE ENERGY OF NATIONS?: By 


S. F. MarKHAM : 
Review by Dr. L. DUDLEY STAMP 


Mr. MARKHAM is to be cordially congratulated on the interesting 
way in which be has redirected public attention to a subject which 
attracted much interest in the early years of the present century, but 
which has since been largely overlooked in its broader implications. 
The idea that the course of history had been ‘‘ determined ’’ by geo- 
graphical, especially climatic, factors was urged by Ratzel in Germany, 
pushed to extremes by Demolins in France, to be developed along 
scientific lines by Ellen Semple and Ellsworth Huntington in America 
and by A. J. Herbertson and Halford Mackinder in this country. 
They used “climatic control’’ to indicate the controlling influence 
exercised by climate on the life of man: Markham uses “ climate 
control ’’ to indicate the degree of control now attained by man over 
the climatic conditions of his environment. He is concerned mainly 
with the direct influence of air temperature and humidity on human 
beings, and he states his thesis briefly thus: ‘‘ I am convinced that 
one of the basic reasons for the rise of a nation in modern times is its 
control over climatic conditions: that the nation which has led the 
world, leads the world, and will lead the world, is that nation which 
lives in a climate, indoor and outdoor, nearest to the ideal’’. After 
showing the close connection between the geographical centres of the 
ancient civilisations of Egypt, Palestine, Assyria, Sumeria and India 
with the course of the average arnual isotherm of 70° F. (approximately 
the outdoor ideal), he traces the development of Greece and Rome to 
the use of hypocaust systems of heating, and makes out an excellent 
case for the coincidence of the rise of Britain with the discovery of 
the use of coal and the house closed by glazed windows. In support of 
his general thesis Mr. Markham deals with a wide range of facts, and 
quotes a wide range of literature, but, curiously enough, seems to have 
overlooked the more serious scientific studies—such as the summary of 
medical literature in Grenfell Price’s White Settlers tn the Tropics. 
In contrast to the use of average temperature figures for isolated 
stations, climatologists are now accustomed to think in terms of climatic 
regions, and whether the system used be the simple one of Herbertson 
or the detailed ones of Képpen or Thornthwaite the relative climatic 
factors have been given their proper weight. Perhaps two features of 
first importance have been thus missed. One is the importance of 
variety or change in climate—the incidence of the seasons, each with 


1 CLIMATE AND THE ENERGY OF NaTIONS. By S. F. Markham, M.A., B.Litt., 
M.P., F.R.Met.S. 1942. (Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 9” x 54”. 144 pp. Illus. 1os. 6d.) 
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its own stimulus to human energy—as opposed to the monotony, 
whether it be of Malaya or Madeira. The other is that man has found 
it simpler to control a deficiency—whether it be of temperature by 
heating or of moisture by irrigation—than an excess. Air-conditioning 
of homes and offices is new, and we have yet to learn its full effects : 
the prevention of excessive humidity and of rainfall has yet to be 
learnt. But of the general truth of the statement that “ climate, 
fickle and changeable as it is, is still the most stable, the most consistent, 
and in many ways one of the least controllable of all external effects 
that influence men ’’ there can be no doubt, Further, the influence is 
so continuous and ever-present that it is taken for granted, and has 
not been accorded the serious consideration that it merits. 


CHILDREN IN BONDAGE. 
A SURVEY OF CHILD LIFE IN THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 4 
Review by Dr. MELVIELE MACKENZIE 


Every contribution that can be made at the present time to guide 
the preparatory work for post-war relief is of the highest value. Unfor- 
tunately little literature is available embodying the experience gained in 
relief work, not only in the years immediately following the last war, 
but also work of a similar type carried out in various countries during 
the past twenty years. This is to be regretted, inasmuch as many of 
the problems previously dealt with must necessarily arise anew on the 
conclusion of hostilities or on the liberation of any occupied area. 
Indeed, the outline of a similar picture can already be clearly seen in 
Europe and other parts of the world. 

Of the medical conditions at present prevailing in Europe little is 
known in the case of several countries and still less has been published 
in comparative form. Children in Bondage, the first book of its kind, 
is a detailed study of the present social conditions in each country in 
Europe in relation to their effect on the child population. Each 
occupied country is taken separately, and a description is given of the 
effect on the physical and moral welfare of children resulting from such 
factors as the economic situation, unemployment, cost of living, move- 
ments of populations, food, clothing, soap, fuel, education, family life 
and recreation. Statistical data, in support of the statements made, 
are given in almost.every case. A particularly useful feature of the 
book is the fact that each chapter concludes with a description of the 
official and voluntary organisations that exist in the country concerned 
and the scope of their work. 

This is a very valuable book, and the Save the Children Fund are 
to be congratulated on the publication at this time of a carefully com- 
piled summary which, in addition to constituting an essential handbook 
for those concerned with preparations for relief, is a realistic, if tragic 
appeal to child-lovers in general. 


* 1 CHILDREN IN BonpDAGE. A Survey of Child Life in the Occupied Coun- 
tries of Europe and in Finland. Conducted by the Save the Children Fund. 
1942, (London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, for the Save the Children 
Fund. 7}” x 5”. 138 pp. 3s. 6d.) ; 
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WAR AIMS AND PEACE AIMS 


*TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN ORDER. By the Bishop of Chelmsford, the 

Rev. Canon S. J. Marriott, the Rev. Canon A. E. Baker, the Rev. 

W. G. Peck, the Rev. F. C. Pond, Sir Richard Acland, M.P., the 

Headmaster of Rugby, Ruth Kenyon, A. Trystan Edwards, Sidney 

Dark. With an Introduction by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1942. (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 82” x 54”. 192 pp. 9s.) 
THE CHURCH CALLING: Six Talks on the Church and World Order 

Broadcast in June and July 1942. By William Paton, D.D., 

Secretary of the International Missionary Council, Joint Secretary 

of the Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches; 

Editor of the International Review of Missions. 1942. (London: 

Edinburgh House Press. 7}” x 42”. 60 pp. Is. 6d.) 

THE essays in Towards a Christian Order, by ten leaders of Christian 
social thought, are designed to promote discussion of the ‘‘ Findings ”’ 
of Churchmen recently brought together at Malvern to consider the 
fundamental evils of the old order and the essential characteristics of 
any new Christian order. Canon Marriott, who writes the introductory 
essay, urges that if, in the turmoil of to-day, a new world is struggling 
to be born, it will need in the Church wider vision, greater daring and 
more utter faithfulness to God if it is to help that world to birth. The 
next four papers deal with various aspects of a Christian order of 
communal life. The Bishop of Chelmsford writes on the Family and 
the Home; Mr. Trystan Edwards on Town and Country Planning ; 
the Headmaster of Rugby on Religion in the School, and the Rev. 
F. C. Pond on Equality of Educational Opportunity. Men and Money 
is discussed by the Rev. W. G. Peck, while Canon Baxter deals with the 
Revival of Rural Life. The last three essays, on the translation of 
inspiration into action, are written from fundamentally different view- 
points. Sir Richard Acland puts The Case for Common Ownership; 
Miss Ruth Kenyon expounds Christian Corporatism; and Mr. Sidney 
Dark writes as a convinced Socialist. These writers differ widely 
among themselves; but the object of the essays is not to present an 
agreed-on blue print. The scheme of the volume is rather to present 
different points of view of people equally concerned for the creation of 
a saner, juster, kinder society, with the object of encouraging a wider 
personal consideration of the tremendously difficult problems of pro- 
gress and reconstruction. The book should help all Christians to a 
clearer idea of the essential qualities of the better world they long for. 


It is significant that Dr. Paton’s Talks (The Church Calling) were 
prepared by him and broadcast by the B.B.C. at the request of leaders 
of the Churches. He deals in a most thought-provoking way with the 
principles of action and sources of power on which a Christian world 
order must be based. K. MACLENNAN. 


*THE MAKING OF To-MoRROW. By Raoul de Roucsy de Sales. 1943. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8” x 5}”. 337 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
A WIDE-RANGING, but never diffuse, work, the product of a critical 
French intelligence in American surroundings, and of a journalist alive 
to history. After a stimulating introduction, nationalism, capitalism 
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and collectivism are analysed from fresh angles. Nationalism, plus 
the defence of certain ideals, rather than any demand for a new world, 
are shown to be Europe’s real incentives in this war against Hitler. 
Mistrusting slogans, the author examines American idealism, material- 
ism and isolationism with insight, and then considers the cause of 
Germany’s perpetual revolts against Western civilisation. Though 
uneven in parts, a valuable and well-written contribution to clear 
thinking. T. H. M. 


A PERMANENT UNITED Nations. By Amos J. Peaslee. 1942. (New 

York: Pitman. 7}” x 5”. x+146 pp. $1.00.) 

A COLLECTION of addresses on world government and World Courts 
by a well-known American international lawyer. His conclusions are 
conveniently summarised, and an important judiciary amendment to 
the League Covenant, rejected at Versailles, is critically examined. 

cv 4 


PRELUDE TO PEACE. By Sir Rowland Evans. 1943. (London, New 
York, Melbourne: Hutchinson. 83” x 54”. 148 pp. ros. 6d.) 


SOMETHING of a compendium of post-war world plans, drawn from 
many sources, usefully covering mainly familiar ground. Impartially 
discussing division or federation of German states, urged by Germans 
as unlike as Thyssen, Otto Strasser, Haffner, F. W. Foerster, and by Dr. 
Benes and Veit Valentin, the author, forgetting the Zollverein, fears 
interstate tariff barriers; and despite the Statute of Westminster and 
other autonomous trends says modern political developments “‘ are 
all in the direction of greater integration”’. The author considers 
nevertheless that it may be desirable to sever the Rhineland from 
Prussia proper and de-prussianise the Civil Service. pete S 


*PEACE AIMS PAMPHLETS Nos. 15 and 16. 1943. (London: National 

Peace Council. 8}” x 5}”.) 

No. 15. The Foundation of Economic Reconstruction. By Pro- 
fessor John Macmurray, Grote Professor of Philosophy and Logic 
in the University of London. (11 pp. 44.) 

No. 16. The Economic Basis of Peace. By E. F. M. Durbin, A. A. 
Evans, Wilfrid Benson, Professor Norman Bentwich, Dr. Thomas 
Balogh, Miss M. F. W. Joseph and others. (60 pp. Is. 3d.) 


THE report of speeches and discussion at a conference of the National 
Peace Council on “‘ The Economic Aspects of Peace Aims’’ held at 
Oxford in September 1942. Professor Macmurray’s introductory 
address is a thoughtful and beautifully written essay on the philoso- 
phical implications of the tasks of economic reconstruction. The other 
lectures deal with the problems of commodity control, development, 
investment, trade-cycle control, nutrition, international economic 
machinery, and ‘‘ war and peace economics ”’. H. W. A. 


GENERAL 
“CONSCIENCE AND Society. A Study of the Psychological Pre- 
requisites of Law and Order. By Ranyard West. 1942. 
(London: Methuen. 8?” x 5". 260 pp. 15s.) 
Dr. WEsT, who combines medical experience with political studies, 
has tried in this able book to find an answer to the most baffling question 
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which faces the political scientist : Why do the best political institu- 
tions and traditions fall so easily before the attack of perverse political 
views? That is the more baffling as it is so obviously to the interest 
of any group not to be lashed periodically by strife and war. There- 
fore the problem would seem to require a psychological explanation, at 
least for those to whom the Marxist analysis is not a complete answer. 
Dr. West first examines three philosophies of human nature (those of 
Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau), and certain modern psychological 
theories of human nature; and he then offers some views on the actual 
behaviour of man from his own experience as a practising psychiatrist. 
_ He then goes on to examine the psychological basis of ‘‘ law and order ”’, 
the functioning of our social controls, ‘‘ for it is upon a fuller under- 
standing of the conditions and control of individual aggressiveness that 
our coming mastery of collective aggressiveness will depend ”’ (p. 154). 
Dr. West is not unaware that individuals are apt to change in their 
behaviour when they act asa group. Another psychological view, put 
forward in certain studies made for the League of Nations, holds indeed 
that a-social and morbidly individualistic “‘ neurotics ’’ are much less 
amenable than ‘“‘ normal’’ people to mob attitudes and action. Dr. 
West from a different angle seems to come nearest to that view when he 
says that “‘ law and order ’’ is desired by most people, ‘‘ even if—indeed 
because—it frustrates their anti-social self-assertive impulses ’’ (p. 
175). But, then, why are they so averse to accepting it as national 
groups, for the world of States? The answer which Dr. West gives in 
discussing the present state of international law, that ‘‘ man shows his 
co-operative self to his own community . . . and his aggressive self to 
‘ those not of it’’’ (p. 210), is habitual, but too easy. We see at this 
very moment those traditional group loyalties breaking up, yet without 
any acceptance of wider loyalties. Dr. West’s conclusions do not 
supply us with the answer to that question, for he gives it not in 
psychological but in political terms. Accept external law and order, 
he tells us, or you will have no peace. Just because that is so patently 
true we are still baffled by the question: Why don’t we doit? This 
is the central question to which the psychologists must help us to find 
an answer, and efforts like Dr. West’s, even if inconclusive, must 
therefore be welcomed. D. MITRANY. 


*INDUSTRY AND EpucaTion. A Statement. Nuffield College. 1943. 
(Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 7}” x 
4i". 38 pp. Is.) 

Tuis Statement on Industry and Education is the outcome of a 
private conference held in Oxford under the auspices of Nuffield 
College. It is signed by forty-five employers, trade union leaders, 
educational experts and others. The signatories take the view that 
British industry after the war will need to produce efficiently and 
‘cheaply for export as well as for home consumption, but that the 
country will have a poor prospect of maintaining a high standard of 
living if labour is either inferior in productive quality or reluctant to 
give of its best. They have examined the problems of the three main 
streams of recruits to industry from the elementary schools, the 
secondary or technical schools and the universities, and they make a 
number of valuable suggestions for removing the bias against manual 
occupations, improving the training and welfare of apprentices, 
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reducing over-specialisation at school, providing a year’s ‘“‘ break ”’ 
between school and university, increasing the contacts between uni- 
versities and industry, and refreshing industry with new ideas by 
working out the principle that education should be “‘ life-long ’’. They 
do well to point out that men work better, and live more happily, when . 
they work and live in hope. JOHN PRICE. 


TAKEN AT THE FLoop. By Kenneth Ingram. 1943. (London: 

Allen and Unwin. 7}” x 5”. 139 pp. 6s.) 

A MODERATELY stated, but not always consistent, argument for 
Common Wealth by the author of several books on the relation of 
Christianity to the modern world. The criticisms of capitalism and of 
Dr. Temple’s attitude follow well-worn lines, but the Christian position 
is thoughtfully examined. T. H. M. 


*THE TOTALITARIAN WAR AND AFTER. Personal Recollections and 
Political Considerations. By Count Carlo Sforza. Former Italian 
Foreign Minister. 1942. (London: Allenand Unwin. 7}” x 5”. 
80 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

This book is written from the double point of view of an Italian who is 
also a statesman and of a scholar who is mainly a historian—though Count 
Sforza is critical of historians who have no personal experience of events to 
guide their studies. 

Perhaps therefore the most interesting section is that in which he explains 
how in his view Mussolini’s bluff could have been called in time to avert 
Italy’s entry in the war. 

For the rest, it is a very personal account which becomes controversial 
in the chapter on Russia. E. B. W. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


*AIR TRANSPORT. A War-time Review of Peace-time Problems. 
Edited by Ronald Walker. 1943. (London: designed and 
published by P. S. King and Staples. 11” x 8}". 56 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THE editors of this brochure have achieved a veritable triumph in 
so clearly depicting the past, present and future. problems of air trans- 
port in fifty pages of stimulating text and eloquent illustrations. Here 
is almost everything needed for an understanding of the international 
significance of air transport from the technical, economic and political 
standpoints. 

Space does not permit a detailed analysis of the dozen thoughtful 
articles that make up this review. They are packed with vital facts 
and no less vital suggestions. It will come as a surprise to many to 
learn that some of the biggest transport aircraft in the world are being 
built by France; the photographs of these and other remarkable craft 
are harsh commentaries on the lamentable story of British civil aviation. 

Some of the best-known leaders of British aviation have contributed 
to this masterpiece of exposition; one agreeable surprise for many 
readers will be the ease with which they match their technical achieve- 
ments by breadth of outlook. The Battle of Britain was a turning- 
point in world history; the conception of those who helped to win it of 
air transport as an international public service managed by inter- 
national co-operation in the general interest may lead to another. At 
all events it will be difficult to find an industry so internationally minded 
as British aviation. J. E. WHEELER. 
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PAMPHLET AND BOOKLET SERIES 


*OxFORD PAMPHLETS ON HoME AFFAIRS. 1943. (Oxford University 
Press. (London: Humphrey Milford. 7” x 43”. 32 pp. 6d.) 
No. H.1. How Britain is Governed. By R. B. McCallum. 

No. H.z. The Newspaper. By Ivor Thomas. 

No. H.3. The Transition from War to Peace. By A. C. Pigou. 

No. H.4. Britain’s Future Population. By R. F. Harrod. 

By far the best of the first four of the new series of Oxford Pamphlets 
on Home Affairs is that by Mr. Ivor Thomas on The Newspaper. 
Witty, entertaining, exhaustive, packed with information, it manages 
to give in 32 pages all a reader can wish to know about the British daily 
and weekly press, and at the same time fill even a cynic with admiration 
for that magnificent institution. In The Transition from War to Peace 
Professor Pigou gives a most lucid outline of the main domestic economic 
problems of the immediate post-war years, intelligible even to the 
“layest’’ layman. Having dealt with demobilisation, the danger of a 
post-war slump, and admirably explained the problem of structural 
unemployment, the author raises more controversial questions of 
policy—unfortunately without indicating to the reader their contro- 
versial character. In Britain’s Future Population Mr. Harrod makes 
another urgent appeal to face the “‘ major crisis in our affairs ’’ repre- 
sented by the declining population trends. The facts are cogently 
marshalled. Some of his interpretations are more open to dispute. 
In conclusion he proposes, as a remedy, a system of compulsory instr- 
ance for children, to be confined to the upper and middle income groups 
only, on the ground that “ probably the inheritable stock itself is good 
and worth preserving ; certainly they are a repository of a large part of 
our knowledge, ideas, culture and of the art of right behaviour in the 
more complex affairs of life, and if they do not replace themselves—and 
for many years their reproduction rate has been below that of the poorer 
classes—the total stock of wisdom in the nation suffers constant loss.”’ 
Mr. MacCallum’s How Britain is Governed is disappointing. Bagehot’s 
conception of the British political system was novel and realistic in 
1867; it is neither novel nor realistic to-day. In what but a purely 
formal sense are the functions of Parliament to-day to ‘‘ make pro- 
vision for the service of His Majesty’s Government ”’, to “ make laws ”’ 
and to “designate the government’’? Why not admit that its 
functions now are to control administration, scrutinise legislation and 
debate government. policy ? H. W. A. 


CANADA AND THE SHORT-WAVE WAR. By Albert A. Shea and Eric 
Estorick. Behind the Headlines Vol. 3, No. I, 1942. (Toronto: 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs and the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. 8” x 5”. 34pp. Bibliog. 10 c¢.) 


TuIs is a useful pamphlet, sketching briefly the nature of German, 
Italian, Japanese and Vichy (before the German occupation) radio 
propaganda directed to foreign countries. It also describes war-time 
developments in British, American, Russian, Canadian and Australian 
foreign broadcasting. It contains some interesting technical informa- 
tion ; for instance : “‘ Reports indicate that the Nazis plan 20 additional 
200-kw. transmitters by December 1942 . . . the most powerful United 
Nations short-wave transmitter is 100 kw.’’ The ambitious Australian 
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effort, dating from 1939, to reach Europe, the Americas and the Far 
East on short waves, and the subsequent concentration on the Pacific 
region, are outlined. The authors are well-informed, and the pamphlet 
contains brief accounts of the B.B.C. and Canadian Monitoring services. 
D. SINGTON. 


*BEHIND THE HEADLINES, Vol. 2, 1942. (Toronto: Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs and the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. 8” x 5”. 20 and 22 pp.). Bibliog. roc.) 
No. 9. Will Food Win the War? By Andrew Stewart. 

No.-t0. Canada in a Hungry World. By Andrew Stewart. 

These two 20-page pamphlets were written for popular consumption. 
Will Food Win the War? is an analysis of the importance of food in ‘‘ the 
successful prosecution of modern war’’ and an appraisal of the relative 
positions of the United Nations and the Axis Powers. A glaring weakness 
of the study Canada in a Hungry World is the author’s inadequate treatment 
of the problem of underfed populations in the years following those of 
immediate relief. This problem is dismissed with little more than the 
inaccurate remark: ‘‘ The problem of feeding the hungry nations is funda- 
mentally the same as that of providing relief assistance after the war”’. 

GORDON TAYLOR, 


THE WAR AND STRATEGY 


*MALAYAN Postscript. ByIan Morrison. 1942. (London: Faber. 

8” x 54”. 196 pp. Illus. Map. 8s. 6d.) 

THE material in this personal record of the tragedy in Malaya is 
attractively presented by a competent pen. The author’s judgment is 
not very far behind his gift of observation and his eye for essentials. 
He is patently sincere in his attempt to tell the story and provide the 
moral. Even now, when the full facts about the fall of Singapore are 
imperfectly known, it is possible to see that a revision of his views would 
be recommended. For example, plunged suddenly at a late hour into 
the turmoil of defeat, he did not sufficiently appreciate the crucial 
effect of the fall of France and the consequent helplessness of Indo- 
China, which against its will presented the Japanese with a springboard 
for attack. 

In the light of this basic military disadvantage the question of the 
personal reactions of a section of the community to the crisis was almost 
academically unimportant. Nevertheless, it is possible to cite the 
author’s own tributes to men who played their part well in order to 
refute his generalisations regarding the effect of climate on the stamina 
of Englishmen in the Far East. His warm and perceptive tribute to 
the great ability and personal qualities of Robert Scott will be strongly 
endorsed by all who knew that fine officer of H.M. Government’s 


- Consular Service in China. Scott’s death is not yet presumed in the 


official sense, but it is all too probable that the loss of his vigorous 
personality has to be mourned. EDWIN HAwARD. 


THEY WERE EXPENDABLE.- By W. L. White. 1942. (London: 

Hamish Hamilton. 7}” x 5”. 128 pp. 6s.) 

They Were Expendable is not an easy book to review. As a story 
of the skill and daring of a number of young American naval officers, it 
is to be hoped that it will have as great a success in the United Kingdom 
as it has had in America. 

Apart from its inherent merits as a story, the book was clearly 

A3 
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intended to appeal to the American public and to stimulate the war 
effort. Our own people might well take some of the same lessons to 
heart. The light it sheds on the political and military conditions in the 
Philippines (pp. 38 and 64) both before and during the war does not 
support the widely held theory that the Filipinos were able or willing 
to fight the Japanese more efficiently because the United States had 
made them a promise of independence. The position appears to have 
been much the same as it was in Burma, Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies. E. AINGER. 


*SEALED AND DELIVERED. A Book on the Abyssinian Campaign. 
By G. L. Steer. 1942. (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


Qo” x 52”. 254 pp. Maps. 18s.) 

Tus book tells the story of the patriot campaign in Gojjam, in 
which Mr. Steer commanded a new arm—a Field Propaganda Unit— 
and the return of the Emperor Haile Selassie to Addis Ababa. The 
events provide plenty of material for a good story; the “ nerve- 
war”’ by which the Sudan Frontier Battalion of 400 drove 16,000 
Italians out of Debra Markos; the Emperor’s cross-country lorry 
journey through waterless bush; his confrontation of Ras Hailu. 
But Mr. Steer is not only telling a story: he has a point to make— 
the function and right place of propaganda in an attack on enemy- 
occupied territory. On this subject the experience gained in Ethiopia 
may have its bearing on future campaigns in Europe. Some of the 
conclusions drawn are striking. The right way to rally the oppressed 
to the side of the invader is “‘ not to issue arms to the patriots at their 
request, but to give them an example of guerrilla warfare’’. ‘‘ The 
rush of the tribesmen, the peasants with billhooks” is a fairy-tale; 
but yet the mere possibility of ‘‘ the patriot snowball growing ” pins 
down enemy forces, and to that extent lightens the task of the invading 
force. ‘‘ Propaganda is a weapon of co-operation or of exploitation ”’ ; 
it is effective only in conjunction with military activity or immediately 
after a military success. Paper dropped without bombs merely raises 
enemy morale. To be effective, propaganda need not necessarily be 
true. “‘ We were often criticised for ungentlemanliness and crudeness 
in our treatment of the enemy, but our answer was that the Ethiopian 
would not be able to define the colours in the Old School Tie.” 

An unfailing sense of the comic, an engaging impudence, a refresh- 
ing cynicism and, in its place, a real lyric quality—as in the description 
of the arrival at Belaya—make this one of the most readable of war 
books. M. L. 

LAW AND PROCEDURE 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE SEA. By A. Pearce Higgins, C.B.E., 
K.C., LLD., late Whewell Professor of International Law in the 
University of Cambridge and lecturer on Maritime International 
Law at the Royal Naval War and Staff Colleges, Greenwich, late 
President of the Institute of International Law; and C. John 
Colombos, LL.D., of the London School of Economics and University 
College, London, and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
sometime Professor at The Hague Academy of International Law. 
1943. (London, New York, Toronto: Longmans. 83" x 5}". 
xvi + 647 pp. 42s.) 

It is remarkable that no book on maritime international law has 
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hitherto been written in England or America, which are the principal 
maritime Powers. The late Professor Pearce-Higgins, who was lecturer 
in the subject for many years at the Naval War College, Greenwich, 
before he became the Whewell professor at Cambridge, and who, in the 
first world war, was the adviser of the Procurator-General in prize law, 
had prepared a comprehensive work dealing with that large branch of 
international law in times of peace and war. He did not live to com- 
plete it. His friend and pupil, Dr. Colombos, who has already gained 
a reputation as an authority in maritime law, has performed a work 
of piety and scholarship in completing the study and bringing it up 
to date. He has judged it opportune to publish the book now, when 
the enemy. Powers have flouted the established rules of waffare. 
“These very violations’’, as he says pertinently, ‘‘ demand a re- 
affirmation of the existence of international law ’’. 

At the same time he stresses the point that the world society must 
provide sanctions to enforce the rules which practice or Conventions 
have laid down. Professor Pearce Higgins remarked that “ jurists 
cannot make international law, but their duty is to take cognisance of 
all the changes which occur and to make suggestions for improvements 
of the law’’. One of the improvements which the bitter experience of 
the last decade has emphasised is that no rules should be laid down in 
a law-making treaty unless they can be implemented by a definite 
system of sanctions. 

The book is a thorough and lucid statement of all the aspects of 
international law of the sea. It is divided into two equal parts; one 
stating the law in times of peace, the other the law in time of war. It 
concludes with the statement that the establishment of the new inter- 
national society must be based on a powerful organisation in which the 
British Navy will play an unquestionably dominant part in maintaining 
international peace. That conclusion may be qualified by the develop- 
ment by the United Nations at the end of the war of a more thorough 
system of collective security which will embrace an international sea 
force as well as an international air force. One small omission in the 
statement is the absence of reference to the maritime courts established 
in England by the Allied Nations during the war. 

NORMAN BENTWICH. 


*THE NEW FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. By W. Arnold-Forster. 1942. 
(London: Methuen. 7}" x 5”. vii+ 134 pp. 6s.) 


THE question of the freedom of the seas is bound to become of vital 
importance after the conclusion of the war, as it is implied in Point 7 
of the Atlantic Charter, to which all the United Nations are now parties. 
It will, however, require a clearer definition than exists at present, as 
is amply shown by the interesting outline contained in this work on the 
controversial theories advanced from time to time in the past on the 
subject, notably by President Wilson in 1918. No one doubts, of 
course, that the doctrine of the freedom of the seas is an acknowledged 
principle of modern international law in time of peace. But in time of 
war the claims of neutral Powers to the free use of the sea have very 
often come into conflict with the claims of belligerent Powers to control 
the sea-borne commerce of their enemies. The problem, therefore, 
presents complicated features which, it may be hoped, will receive 
their final solution in the forthcoming settlement. Meanwhile, the 
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publication of this monograph constitutes a valuable contribution to 
the future discussion of the question as it is inspired by-a praiseworthy 
sense of realities. In his final chapter, the author points out that the 
new freedom of the seas must be a freedom against ‘‘ the arbitrary use 
of commerce-prevention ’’ and part of that ‘‘ freedom from fear and 
want’ which is included within the system of general security pro- 
claimed in the Atlantic Charter. C. JoHN COLOMBOS. 





ECONOMICS 


*MANAGEMENT IN TRANSITION. By Austen Albu. 1942.: (London: 
Gollancz, in conjunction with the Fabian Society. 84” x 53”. 
24 pp. 6d.) Fabian Society Research Series No. 68. 


S1ncE the subject of this pamphlet requires far more extensive 
treatment than can be given in so few pages, what we have in fact is the 
synopsis of a work that certainly should be written. With the exception 
of the last section, on management in a socialist society, which is thin 
and unconvicing, Mr. Albu’s arguments are presented with admirable 
clarity and economy. The special problems and functions of manage- 
ment are now receiving greater attention than in the past because of 
conditions created by the war—in particular full employment, which 
makes the old hire and fire discipline inoperative, and the dual obliga- 
tion of the manager to his employers and to the State. The writer’s 
chief criticism is that management is not yet generally recognised as a 
profession for which a high degree of training is required, and conse- 
quently has no professional organisation to establish and maintain 
standards of conduct—such, for example, as the responsibility of 
managers to train young employees out of blind-alley occupations, and 
to avoid the casual engagement and dismissal of staff. The writer 
admits the danger of the growth of a dominant bureaucracy, but 
believes it can be adequately countered by legislation and free trade 
unions. J. DEGRAs. 


*THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT. A Paper by Lever Brothers and 
Unilever, Limited. 1943. (London, Toronto, Bombay, Sydney : 
Harrap. 8” x 5”. 38pp. 9d.) 

By far the most enlightened contribution of Big Business to the 


discussion of ‘‘ full employment’’. Except for the not unnatural 
neglect of the relevance of monopoly to unemployment, a first-rate 
analysis of the whole problem. H. W. A. 


*LES PERSPECTIVES DES RELATIONS ET DE L’ORGANISATION ECONO- 
MIQUES INTERNATIONALES DE L’ApPRES-GUERRE. Extrait du 
Journal de statistique et Revue économique suisse. 78e année 
fascicule 6, 1942. Par le Dr. L. Ledermann, Privat-docent a 
l'Université de Genéve. (9}” xX 62”. pp. 496-5II. n.p.) 

The author shows that international trade will not cease with this war; 


he upholds the principles of free trade against the protagonists of ‘‘ autarky ”’, 
and he speculates on the broadest trends of development of international 
H. W. A. 


. economic organisation. 
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*THE PEOPLE’S CHARTER. The Unseen Factor in Economics. The 
Cause of Trade Cycles and Slumps, together with the 2 x 2 means 
of their prevention. With an examination of Board of Trade facts 
pointing to the utter incapacity of International Trade to secure 
internal prosperity and economic stability. By H. N. Barnes. 
1943. (London: Allenand Unwin. 8}” x 5}”. 163pp. 2s. 6d.) 
““ An ordinary business-man ”’ makes the discovery that the root of all 
our economic evils is under-consumption. As usual in under-consumptionist 
writings of the kind, much good horse-sense is mixed with a jumble of patent 
nonsense—all of it written with trying vigour and endless reiteration. 


e.. We. A 
THE ARMISTICES OF 1918 


*THE ARMISTICES OF 1918. By Sir Frederick Maurice. 1943. (Oxford 
University Press. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 82” x 54”. vii+ 104 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuts handy reference volume describes concisely the negotiations 

between the Allied and Associated Powers which preceded the collapse 

of Germany. The difficulties of reconciling their divergent points of 
view were all too soon apparent, in particular that of equating Lloyd 

George’s statement of British war aims on January 5th, 1918, with 

the announcement three days later of President Wilson’s Fourteen 

Points. Another difficulty was that Bulgaria, Turkey and Austria- 

Hungary collapsed so suddenly that there was time neither to concert 

the armistice terms beforehand nor to brief the Commanders in the 

field with the conditions to be imposed. Most of these troubles would 
have been avoided had the Military Representatives on the Supreme 

War Council been warned in time to prepare solutions. Petty jealousies 

between the Allies also sowed the seeds of future friction. On October 

25th Foch summoned a meeting of Commanders-in-Chief at his head- 
quarters to discuss the terms of armistice, but, although the French 

Navy was represented, the British Navy was not! Meanwhile an 

acrimonious dispute had been going on between Lloyd George and 

Clemenceau as to the Naval command in the Aegean. The Admiralty 

cut the Gordian knot by sending to Mudros Admiral Calthorpe, who 

was senior to the French Admiral, and the Turks surrendered on 

October 30th to the British Admiral alone. The animosity engendered 

by this rivalry had far-reaching effects in postponing the final conclusion 

of peace with Turkey. 

As regards the German Armistice, the Allied and Associated Powers 
held very different views. While Pershing was all for Germany’s 
unconditional surrender, Foch and Haig were far more modest in their 
aims, as both realised that the French Army was worn out and had no 
more stomach for fighting. Foch’s vision, too, was clouded by his 
anxiety not to over-rouse the military pride of the German Army, lest 
his pet scheme of permanently occupying the Rhineland might be 
jeopardised. It is a fact that the word “ surrender ’’ occurs only once 
in the Conditions of Armistice with Germany, and that in connexion 
with war material. But the most unfortunate error committed in the 
German Armistice was that it was concluded with the delegates of the 
Government, not of the High Command. This enabled the German 
nation to persuade itself later that it was the Provisional Government 
which had surrendered, and not the Army, Another false step was the 
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setting up of the Armistice Commission at Spa instead of in Berlin. 
Had this been done, however, it would have been necessary to send a 
strong Allied contingent to occupy the capital, which was at that time 
the scene of revolutionary outbreaks. Another serious mistake, which 
the author omits to note, was that the German forces fighting in East 
Africa were not obliged by the Armistice terms either to cease hostilities 
or to lay down their arms; they were merely to be “ evacuated ”’. 
This caused grave difficulties with General Lettow-Vorbeck, and exposed 
us to an accusation of breach of faith. Let us hope that our soldiers 
and statesmen who are called upon to negotiate the next armistice 
with Germany will avoid the pitfalls which beset the path of their 


predecessors. 
The book is clearly wiitten and documented, but contains two mis- 
spellings. J. H. M.-C. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


*THE BritIsH Empsre. Its Structure and Spirit. By Eric A. Walker, 
Fellow of St. John’s College and Vere Harmsworth Professor of 
Imperial and Naval History in the University of Cambridge. 1943. 
(London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. Issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
83” x 5%”. 250 pp. Map. 12s. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR WALKER has provided members of Chatham House 
and, it is to be hoped, a much wider public in this country, the Domin- 
ions and the United States with an admirably objective and scholarly 
account of the evolution of the British Empire. He traces its history 
’ from the beginning, but devotes two-fifths of his space to the period 
since 1914 on the ground that “ this spirit and structure have been 
shaped for us most directly by the events of recent years”’. Not all 
historians would accept these proportions, but within them it is remark- 
able how many facts Professor Walker manages to set out and relate 
logically to his theme. The essential points in the history of every 
British territory overseas are noted and the main stages in the growth 
of such ideas and policies as responsible government, imperial prefer- 
ence, the protectorate system and indirect rule are traced. There are 
many apt comparisons, and Professor Walker has attained a very large 
measure of success in his attempt ‘‘ to see always the complex and living 
whole in which each part acts upon the rest’’. The field is so wide 
that he has little time for discussion of controversial issues, but the 
eloquent and just tribute to the Victorians as empire-builders on pp. 
49-50 may be commended to readers. The fame of Joseph Chamber- 
lain has too often been allowed to obscure the fact that it was the first, 
not the second half of the Victorian age which made the most essential 
contributions:to the growth of the British Empire Commonwealth as 
we know it. Very occasionally Professor Walker’s urgent need to be 
brief has betrayed him into minor inaccuracies of expression: in 
particular, it may be doubted whether the very condensed account of 
the introduction of responsible government on p. 57 would convey to 
an uninstructed reader a clear idea of what Grey’s and Elgin’s policies 
were and of the nature, sequence, and importance of the issues. It 
need hardly be said that the scholarship of the book as a whole is 
unimpeachable. One final point. Since Professor Walker admits that 
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“the uniform colouring of the Empire on the political map has long 
been misleading ”’, it is a pity that his only map adopts that colouring. 
W. P. MorreELL. 


EUROPE. 


LE MALHEUR DE LA FRANCE. Récits et Témoignages. By Elie J. 
Bois. 1942. (London: Continental Publishers and Distributors. 
8h" x 54”. xiv + 358 pp. 6s.) 

*TEMOIGNAGE SUR LA SITUATION EN FRANCE. Par un Dirigeant 
Frangais d’Action Catholique. Préface de Jacques Maritain. 1941. 
(Montreal: L’Arbre. Problémes actuels No. 5. 73” X 5”. 117 
pp: $0.75.) 

*LA GRANDE CRISE DE LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE. Par Yves Simon. 
1941. (Montreal: L’Arbre. Problémes actuels no. 4. 7}" x 5". 
238 pp. $1.25.) 

*THIs Is NoT THE END OF FRANCE. By Gustav Winter. 1942. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8}” x 53”. 299 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH none of these four books is at all recent, the two first 
have a certain continuing documentary value, the third is a penetrating 
series of essays, and the fourth, Mr. Winter’s survey (1919-42), provides 
a useful compendium for the general reader. 

The ‘ Récits et Témoignages”’ of the former editor of Le Petit 
Parisien were written in London during October-November 1940, and 
published in an English translation early in 1941. The late M. Bois 
saw France exclusively from the “ couloirs’’ of the Chamber and the 
Palais Bourbon. The personal intrigues and animosities of French 
parliamentary life from the outbreak of war until the Capitulation are 
recounted with vividness and in considerable detail. The future 
historian may find some useful material here, but even as a backstairs 
chronicle its value is limited. No doubt M. Bois has faithfully retailed 
the gist of interesting conversations with Daladier, Reynaud, Laval 
and many others. Yet he admits on occasion (e.g., p. 157) that he is 
merely indulging in surmise, and it is not always clear where he begins 
or ceases to do so. Points of some interest are—p. 168, the attribution 
of Reynaud’s first ministerial declaration to General de Gaulle; p. 
237, under-estimate of Pétain’s activity on his visits to Paris in March 
and first week of May 1940; p. 301, note on réle of Darlan during 
May-June 1940. 


The anonymous Témoignage, with its preface by Jacques Maritain 
(dated November 2ist, 1941), comes from the same Catholic publishing 
house at Montreal to which we owe Maritain’s admirable A travers le 
désastre, and constitutes in some sense a factual appendix to that pro- 
found and moving essay. The point of view is that of the ‘‘ Catholic 
Left’, and evidence is given of their influence in the Vichy Youth 
Labour Service, the ‘‘ Chantiers de la Jeunesse ’’. Subsequent develop- 
ments and more copious information have endorsed and supplemented 
much of the author’s analysis of conditions and tendencies in Vichy 
France as they were in 1940-41. 


M. Simon’s book is aptly described by his title : Observations sur la 
Vie politique des Frangais de 1918 a 1938. The author is a Catholic 
teacher of 39-40, now in America. A recurrent theme is the eclipse 
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of the “‘ myth” of the French Revolution as the one active force for 
over a century in French political ideology. Early chapters contain 
a useful reminder that all Frenchmen did not and do not believe that 
the policy of Poincaré towards the Weimar Republic was wise. M. 
Simon gives a useful summary of the involved story of the Papal con- 
demnation of the “‘ Action Frangaise’’ and its repercussions. He is 
particularly good on the development of the plut6t Hitler que Blum 
mentality, for which he finds a striking formula: les ennemis de nos 
ennemis sont nos amis. 


The views of M. Simon are not unlike those expressed far more 
individually and pungently, but in much disorder, by M. Bernanos. 
Yet he and Mr. Winter have perhaps failed to note how far French 
policy in the ’30’s depended on Britain. . 

Mr. Winter divides his narrative into three sections. The first 
two (From Versailles to Munich; From Munich to Bordeaux) challenge 
comparison with Brogan’s chapters and also Werth’s Twilight of 
France. To say this is no small measure of praise. Mr. Winter never 
forgets, however, that he is a Czech, and his centre of reference is 
Central Europe. This is sometimes of value (e.g., p. 41). Mr. Winter 
is an excellent guide, but sometimes errs in details (Giraudoux’s 
‘Guerre de Troie”’ is not a pacifist play (p. 121). The “ Ligue des 
droits de l’Homme ”’ was not created in the ’30’s, as seems implied.) 
The British reader may also not recognise what we call “ trade 
unionism ”’ and “ trade unionists’ under the disguise of Syndicalism 
and Syndicalists. 

The third part (From Bordeaux to the Revolution) owes its 
baffling title to the distinction between the reactionaries of Vichy and 
the pseudo-revolutionaries of Paris. The author has done for the 
general reader what Colonel Tissier has provided for the specialist. 
The narrative carries us down to spring 1942, before Laval’s return to 
power. Dates are not always ‘clearly given. Valmy, one of the 
earliest underground papers, has long’since disappeared. Combat and 
Libération are not mentioned. 

The defect of this useful work is the absence of an index and 
adequate chapter headings. A. BOASE. 


*THE Riom TriaL. By Lieutenant-Colonel Pierre Tissier, Maitre des 
Requétes au Conseil d’Etat. With a Foreword by General Charles 
S 6d) 1943. (London: Harrap. 73” x 5". 215pp. Maps. 

s. 6d. 

*L’AUTRE BATAILLE DE FRANCE. Par Jacques Lorraine. 1943. 
(London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 7}” x 
5". vi-+ 142 pp. -3s. 6d.) 

*JEAN JAURES: His LirE AND Work. By J. Hampden Jackson. 


1943. (London: Allenand Unwin. 8?” x 54”. 204pp. Selected 


bibliog. 12s. 6d.) 

For his lucid and important account of the Riom trial of March 
1942 Lieut.-Colonel Pierre Tissier has been able to use a verbatim 
shorthand report of the proceedings, and it is clear that the trial of 
Blum, Daladier, La Chambre, Jacomet and Gamelin was an attempt to 
discredit the Republic by attaching to its leaders the blame for France’s 
defective war preparations. Only men in power since 1936 were put 
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on trial (Pétain was War Minister in 1934), and responsibility for 
operational and doctrinal blunders was excluded. 

The political defendants were able to prove that they had greatly 
expanded arms output after 1936 (credits of 3 to 5 milliard francs 
annually compared with 400 millions in 1934), and that the nationalisa- 


_tion oi the armament firms in 1936 had secured improved efficiency. 


It was in 1936 that the period of military service was increased to two 
years, and Daladier showed that under him the armament orders 
placed by the High Command were almost always executed ahead of 
schedule. 

The trial was hastily wound up after twenty-four sittings because 
the réles of the accusers and the accused looked like being reversed. It 
was proved that the doctrines of the continuous, defensive front and 
of the ancillary réle of tanks had obsessed the High Command and been 
the reason why too many of the French tanks, being intended for 
infantry support only, had a lower speed and firing power and a smaller 
range of action than those of the Germans. The High Command had 


‘not understood the potentialities of the aeroplane as a battle weapon 


(‘no dive-bomber had even been the subject of a General Staff pro- 
gramme ’’), and Daladier was able to prove that 2500 planes remained 
unused during the Battle of France and that there were millions of 
shells left at the Armistice.. 

Lieut.-Colonel Tissier steps outside the trial to show how Pétain, 
in his introduction to General Chauvineau’s book Une Invasion est-elle 
encore possible?, published in 1939, supported the doctrines of the 
continuous front and of the purely ancillary réle of tanks, and how, by 
declaring before the Army Committee of the Senate, ‘‘ The forests of 
the Ardennes are impassable ’’, he was indirectly responsible for the 
manning of the Meuse “‘ hinge’ by the poor-quality Reserve troops of 
General Corap’s 9th Army. 


M. Lorraine’s book is an able analysis, bascd mainly on French 
and German newspapers and publications, of the intrigues surrounding 
the “collaboration ’’ of Vichy with the Germans. Hitler bought the 
Armistice with France by leaving Pétain the fleet and Empire, believing 
that France’s capitulation would ensure Britain’s surrender. When in 
July 1940 his ‘‘ outstretched hand” to Britain was unexpectedly 
rejected, the policy of ‘‘ collaboration” was launched in an effort to 
secure the navy and the colonial bases which Hitler needed for the 
conquest of Britain. Laval (the “ collaborator ”’) was prepared to give 
the Nazis all they demanded. Pétain (the “ collaborationist ’’) 
believed, particularly after Montoire, when Hitler flattered him, in the 
possibility of “‘ collaboration in honour”. L’Autre Bataille de France: 
contains an interesting account of Laval’s attempt on December 13th,, 
1940, to entice Pétain to Paris, for the ceremony of the restoration of 
the ashes of the Duc de Reichstadt, there to make of him a second Hacha. 
(“ Pétain was warned by Peyrouton, who, as Secrétaire de l’Administra- 
tion de la Police, had been able to lay hands on a letter dictated by 
Laval to his secretary ’’.) 


Mr. Hampden Jackson’s Jean Jaurés is an admirable biography 
of the Frenchman who embodied all that is most humanistic and virile 
in European Socialism. The bourgeois background in the Tarn; 
the early career as savant in Albi and Toulouse; the combative 
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journalism in the Sarraut and Millerand newspapers—all these phases 
are clearly and vividly presented. But it is for his fierce battle for 
the vindication of Dreyfus, and for his long struggle to prevent the 
outbreak of war by organising, through the Second International, 
Europe-wide working-class pressure and resistance, that Jaurés is 
chiefly remembered. Yet in a detailed examination of Jaurés’ L’Armée 
Nouvelle Mr. Jackson shows that he was no woolly-minded anti-militar- 
ist, but an energetic realist, who formulated an expert plan for a citizen 
army, to oppose, if necessary, what he called, in a prophetic phrase, 
“ the counter-offensive by all the forces of the past’. So vital at this 
moment is Jaurés’ conviction that only a fraternity among peoples 
overstepping races, frontiers and languages offers hope for the future 
that this well-documented, thoughtful and sympathetic life of him is a 
service. D. SINGTON. 


*REMEMBER FRANCE. By RobertSpeaight. 1943. (London: Sands. 
The Sword of the Spirit. 7” x 43". I2pp. 3d.) 

The author looks behind the confused politics of the Third Republic, 
which were worse only in degree than the politics of Britain and America 
during the same period, and concludes that France has an indispensable part 
in the regeneration of Europe. T. E. U. 


*THE SPEECHES OF GENERAL DE GAULLE. 1942. (London, New York, 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 7}” x 43”. xii+ 116 pp. 
Paper 3s. 6d.; cloth 6s.) 

General de Gaulle’s collected speeches which were reviewed in the last 
issue of the Supplement, p. 594, are here given in English translation. 


*PALL OVER EuroreE. ByOswaldDutch. 1942. (London: Gollancz. 
7h" x5". 144 pp. 6s.) 

Mr. Dutcu’s book is a very able mustering of facts and figures 
about Occupied Europe, mainly supplied by the Allied Governments. 
The Nazi New Order masks a plan to denationalise and then Germanise 
countries adjacent to Germany. Thus Poles with German forebears 
are being offered German nationality, and Germans are encouraged to 
have children by Norwegian and Dutch women, the offspring being 
labelled ‘“‘German”’ in a proclaimed effort to increase the numbers 
of the Herrenvolk to 250,000,000. In execution of the same plan, 
1,250,000 Poles, 267,000 Slovenians, and many thousand Alsatians have 
been uprooted from their homelands to make way for German colonists. 

Much has been said of the grandiose German plan to transform 
non-German Europe into a mere producer of food and raw materials 
for a highly-industrialised Reich. By the imposition of occupation 
costs totalling at least £500,000,000 a year the Germans have provided 
themselves with machinery whereby they have “‘ acquired ” banks and 
businesses all over Europe. The Dresdner Bank, the Deutsche Bank, 
Otto Wolf, I. G. Farben, Vereinigte Stahlwerke, and many other 
German concerns have been sinister beneficiaries of the conquests, 
devouring half the banking and industry of the Continent. 

The Germans are interested in the non-Germans only as manual 
workers. Higher education is denied to them, but special organisations, 
such as hostels, are provided. for foreign workers in the Reich. It is 
the intellectual leaders in Occupied Europe who are suffering most— 
as hostages or victims of blackmail. 
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Pall Over Europe contains many illuminating facts about the Euro- 
pean resistance: about the organised listening-in, the underground 
newspapers, the sabotage, the boycotting of quislings, the guerilla 
struggles. It is an informative and well-planned little book. 

D. SINGTON. 


*CZECHOSLOVAKIA Ficuts Back. By Cecily Mackworth. 1943. (Lon- 
don: Lindsay Drummond. Europe under the Nazis Series. 84” Xx 
5)”. 120 pp. Illus. 6s.) 

A careful, balanced and well-documented account of life in Czechoslovakia 
under the Nazis, and the absolutely indomitable spirit of resistance con- 
sistently maintained by the Czechs. Pre-Munich life in Bohemia was 
sufficiently like ours to make this a true picture of the tortures that «2 should 
be enduring but for God’s grace. V.R. 


*WILL GERMANY CRACK? A Factual Report on Germany from Within. 
By Paul Hagen. Translated by Anne Caples. With an Intro- 
duction by Elmer Davis. 1943. (London: Gollancz. 7}” x 5”. 
227 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

*GERMAN HoME Front. By W. W. Schiitz, D.Phil., in collaboration 
with B. de Sevin, D.Phil. 1943. (London: Gollancz. 7}” x 5”. 
312 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Bot these books attempt to analyse and interpret the material 
and psychological change of Germany’s position as a result of the 
German war on Russia, and they arrive at the same main conclusion : 
that there is no lack of latent opposition in Germany; that universal 
acknowledgment of its existence should be followed by a constructive 
Allied policy. towards it; and that such a policy would hasten the 
moment when ‘‘ Germany will crack ’’. 

Paul Hagen is the pseudonym of an exiled German Socialist, and 
leader of an organisation which has for years worked illegally in the 
Third Reich. . His claim to have received authentic reports from 
opposition circles inside Germany since the outbreak of the war is 
supported in a foreword by Elmer Davis, Director of the Office of War 
Information in the United States, where the book was first published. 

Hagen describes at great length the most important component 
aspects of Germany’s present situation, including the problem of 
foreign labour and the shortage of food, fuel and raw materials. He 
contributes lucid chapters on the plight of the German farmer and the 
eclipse of the German middle class. His analysis is brilliant, occasion- 
ally highly original and stimulating. Hagen is at his best when he 
assesses individual events and sketches leading personages of war- 
time Germany. Yet when he attempts to survey broader subjects, 
like the place of German industry in the Nazi State or the relationship 
of the Party to the remnants.of German Conservatism, the author has 
a tendency to over-simplify issues and to apply a “‘ black-and-white ” 
technique, which detracts both from the value and the validity of his 
arguments. 


W. W. Schiitz is on the London staff of a Swiss newspaper, and he 
has based his research into the state of the morale of the German 
Home Front on German and neutral Press reports. He investigates 
what he considers to be the most effective ferments of decomposition in 
Nazi Germany, and he concentrates on intellectual and spiritual 
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(religious) feientiae: There are some interesting passages about the 
psychological terror to which the civilian front is exposed by Nazi 
propaganda and SS rule, but, on the whole, Schiitz’s book, conscientious 
and sincere though it may be, does not rise to the heights of vision and 
lucidity of Hagen’s narrative. A. G. W. 


*A SHort List oF Books ON NATIONAL SOCIALISM. By Norman H. 
Baynes. 1943. (King and Staples for the Historical Association. 
Historical Association Pamphlet No. 125. 84” x 54”. 16 pp. 
7da.; to non-members of the Association, Is. 1d.) 

Professor Baynes has rendered yet another service to students of Nazi 
Germany by the compilation of this excellent short bibliography. It is 
based on the bibliographical notes included in the author’s edition of Hitler’s 
Speeches; it is shorter and also more up-to-date. Both the selection and the 
occasional judicious comment are admirable. The only major omissions 
noted by the reviewer are that of the best technical analysis of the Nazi 
economic system, T. Balogh, ‘‘ The National Economy of Germany ’’, Economic 
Journal, September 1938, and the equally important quarterly reviews of the 
Nazi war economy by H. W. Singer in the Economic Journal. 


*ITALY : YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, TO-MORROW. By PaoloTreves. 1942. 
(London: Gollancz. 7}” x 5”. 128 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


PAOLO TREVES does not seek to bring out of the hat the solution of 
Italy’s quandary. His main aim is “‘ to confute a widespread belief 
that Italy. does not really count ... and that, once Germany is 
defeated, Italian Fascism will not contain any element of danger for 
the general situation’. In fact, an ‘Italian problem does really 
exist’. Paolo Treves’ lucid little book succeeds admirably in pro- 
viding the average British reader with the right background on Italy. 
A historical c-1tline of the pre-Fascist scene and the development of 
Mussolini’s ré, "me explodes the propaganda myths with which Fascism 
shrouded its parely negative contents, and recalls the persistent errors 
of the democracies’ dealings with the Rome dictator and the régime 
which made the trains run to time. What of to-morrow? It is most 
important for Britain and Europe to realise that there is the problem 
of Italy’s future, a problem which cannot be solved by invoking any 
of the frequently mentioned det ex machina. Twenty long years of 
destruction of democratic idea: and institutions by Fascism must be 
remedied, then the solution of the Italian problem and the possibility 
for Italy to play her historic réle will be found—‘ it will be the work 
of the people’’. Lastly: Italy’s problem is only part of the European 
problem, the problem of Italian Fascism is the problem of all Fascism. 

LEON SHEPLEY. 


*PROBLEMS OF THE DANUBE BasIN. By C. A. Macartney. 1942. 
(London: Cambridge University Press. Current Problems Series 
No. 12. 44x 7”. 160 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

TuIs small volume, in the “‘ Current Problems ’’ series edited by 
Professor Ernest Barker, is not one that will be accepted without 
criticism. Mr. Macartney, as an historian, has not unnaturally devoted 
the bulk of his text to the past; and while the readers’ tastes may vary 
in this, it is needless to say that Mr. Macartney can make a fine job of 
it, even in so small a space. His guidance, unfortunately, is the less 
reliable the closer he comes to recent events. There is too evident a 
tendency to chastise the-so-called Succession States as ill-conceived 
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and ill-governed. The figures on p. 132 purporting to show a decline 
in inter-Danubian trade are really meaningless in themselves; it is 
an elementary economic fact that a growing diversification of the areas 
with which trade is carried on is not necessarily a sign of decline, but 
rather an indication of an increasing capacity to satisfy consumers’ 
demands in other countries. Again, it is hardly gracious for an English 
writer to say that Czechoslovakia, having been the only country in that 
region to seek Russia’s friendship, did not have “‘ any solid backing in 
return ”’ (p. 119), when by all evidence Russia was the only one of her 
friends who was ready to stand by Czechoslovakia at the time of . 
Munich. And it really is too bad of Mr. Macartney to state that “‘ the 
estates owned by Germans in Bohemia, by Magyars in Slovakia and 
Transylvania, by Russians in Bessarabia . . .”” were expropriated 
by the new rulers (p. 121), without telling the reader that this was 
part of a series of general land reforms, of great social and historical 
significance, which expropriated all landlords and gave all that land to 
the peasants, including the peasants of the minorities. When he 
can tear himself away from the “tedious quarrels’’ of the past, Mr. 
Macartney is capable of looking at the Danubian problem in a more 
equable spirit, as in his last pages, and to see that there is no solution 
for it except through the co-operation of the several peoples of the 
region. That is profoundly true; but one might be allowed to add that 
detachment and impartiality in the foreign friends which each of those 
peoples boasts would also help if life is to be more peaceful along the 
Danube. D. MITRANY. 


*KURT VON ScHUSCHNIGG: A Tribute. By R. K. Sheridon. 1942. 
(London: English Universities Press. 9” x 5%”. 324 pp. 15s.) 
STRONGLY subjective opinions on such a controversial subject as the 

biography of a still-living statesman are only acceptable if the author 

marshals the facts. Sheridon’s book on Schuschnigg is inaccurate in 
many basic facts, biased with regard to almost all protagonists of the 

Austrian tragedy and unnecessarily melodramatic in detail. The 

author dislikes the Monarchists and Prince Starhemberg, but he 

equally abhors the Austrian Socialists, whose liquidation by Dollfuss 
he asserts to have been carried out with popular support. ‘‘ The 
peace-loving people of the towns and the Catholic peasantry were whole- 
heartedly behind their Government, and it was with their approval 
that Dollfuss resorted to force in order to solve his Socialist problem ”’ 

(p. 75). Similar categorical unsubstantiated statements occur fre- 

quently. 

There are some lapses into melodrama, e.g., Schuschnigg at Seipel’s 
death-bed or the informal rencontre of Papen and Schuschnigg in the 
Vienna Concert House in 1935. The last part of the book covering 
the period between the Berchtesgaden meeting and the end of inde- 
pendent Austria is perhaps the most readable. The main shortcoming 
of this attempt at biography is, however, the lack of a general concept, 
and consistent standard of interpretation. The frequency and 
consistency of mis-spellings of German vernacular quotations are 
regrettable. , 

To the student of European affairs Sheridon’s biography of Schts- 
schnigg has little attractive to offer. To the general reader it is even 
less commendable in view of its lack of authority. A. G. W. 
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*WuHAT TO DO ABouT AusTRIA. By E. Muller-Sturmheim. Preface 
by Phyllis Bottome. 1943. (London: New Europe Publishing 
Co. 7h" x 42’. 32 pp. Is.) 

This pamphlet states a strong case against the union of Austria with the 
Reich or any part of it in the peace settlement. As an independent small 
State she has already shown a potential economic viability not inferior to 
that of Switzerland, and her natural place would be in a post-war federation 


* with Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia and perhaps Rumania. 
I. M. Massey. 


_*YUGOSLAVIA IN .ARMS.: By Milivoj J. Sudjic. 1943. (London: 
Lindsay Drummond. Europe under the Nazis Series. 84" x 5}”. 
128 pp. 6s.) 

An excellent account of Yugoslavia’s pre-war position, revolution, 
martyrdom and resistance. The author is a real Yugoslav; one cannot tell 
from his book whether he is Serb, Croat or Slovene. His picture of the 
Yugoslav people, resolutely resisting the enemy, is far truer than the recently 
publicised calumnies against Mihailovié. V. R. 


*MIHAILOVITCH AND YUGOSLAV RESISTANCE. By Alec Brown. 1943. 
(London: John Lane, The Bodley Head. 73” x 5”. go pp. 
Front end paper map. 4s. 6d.) 


Imaginative, impressionist sketches of Serbia, of Yugoslav history and 
of General Mihailovic’s career and character. The author makes the most 
of the available material, which, as he says, is “‘ piece-meal and imprecise ”’, 
concerning the Cetnik leader. He asserts that General Mihailovié’s plans 
were hampered by the premature outbreak of resistance in the summer of 
1941, owing to Communist instigation; and he looks to Mihailovié to unify 
the varied movements of Yugoslav patriotism. 


*ATHENE PALACE BucHarEstT. Hitler’s New Order Comes to Rumania. 
By R. G. Waldeck. First English edition 1943. (London: 
Constable. 7}” x 5".. vit+279pp. 9s.) : 

For once, the publisher’s blurb does not exaggerate. This book 
really is ‘‘ brilliantly written’’ and ‘‘ perversely intelligent’. The 
author is an American (woman) journalist. Yet here is none of that 
naiveté and downright ignorance which occasionally shocks the Euro- 
pean reader even in the best of American journalists’ accounts of 
“‘ Europe at war’’. One cannot help feeling that only a European by 
birth and upbringing could have caught the spirit of Europe, of con- 
tinental Europe, at its best and its worst, with such supreme subtlety. 
The author was in Bucharest from June 1940 until January 1941, and 
from the vantage point of the Athene Palace, the “ grand hotel ”’ of 
Bucharest, she witnessed at close quarters the incredible happenings 
on the Rumanian political scene during those seven months. That 
scene and those happenings are described with great gusto, insight and 
a good dose of amusing malice. The Old Rumanian Excellencies at the 
Athene Palace had a low opinion of Allied diplomacy in Rumania in 
1940. ‘‘ What they found especially aggravating was that Allied 
attempts at sabotage in the oil region, as well as their clumsy efforts at 
blocking the Danube, had failed deplorably. ‘ Des dilettantes! Des 
idiots !’ said the Old Excellencies of Allied diplomats and intelligence 
agents. ‘ They could not even buy a statesman so that he would stay 
bought.’ In the eyes of a Rumanian worse could be said of no man.” 
One other sample : In December 1940 the Iron Guardists felt political 
power slipping from their hands. In an effort to regain ground, they 
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“ approached the Holy Synod, supreme council of the Orthodox Church 
in Rumania, with the demand that the Church make a saint of Cod- 
reanu. At which the Synod politely said to come back in two hundred 
years, as it took that long to create a saint.”” The reviewer is in no 
position to judge the truthfulness of the gossip and the stories—if 
gossip of this order of quality should be so judged. But the gossip, 
however enjoyable, is here genuinely incidental to a highly intelligent 
report on Europe in 1940-1. Woven into the Rumanian:story is one 
of the profoundest analyses of the causes of the success, as well as of 
the inherent weaknesses, of Hitler’s New Order that has yet been 
written. Altogether a superb book that should not be missed. 
H. W. A. 


U.S.S.R. 


*BEHIND THE URALS. An American Worker in Russia’s City of Steel. 
By John Scott. 1942. (London: Secker and Warburg. 7}” x 
5". 223 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus book has the unique advantage of seeing Soviet construction 
in the vital Urals region, and all the tribulations and rewards of Soviet 
pioneer life, from the Russian point of view. For John Scott lived for 
six years with the Russian and native Tatar-Kirghiz workers who built 
Magnitogorsk, and in so doing either built new lives for themselves or 
perished. His record, in which politics play no part, is an invaluable 
yardstick for measuring up the Soviet achievement. It shows the 
ruthless wasteful toll of human life resulting from the impact of native 
labour with complex machinery, the feverish hunger for knowledge, 
especially technical instruction, among the new generation of Soviet 
workers, and the amount of hardship that Russians, accustomed for 
centuries to poor living and servitude, can endure without complaint. 
Finally, it establishes very clearly the fact that no cost in men or any- 
thing else could stand in the way of the Soviet plan for industrialising 
the Urals, ‘‘ Stalin’s Ural stronghold’, and the ultimate wisdom of 
this decision for Russia at war. 

The picture given here. of the special prisoners and disfranchised 
kulaks working in thousands in the Magnitogorsk plants is singularly 
illuminating. For the most part there was little to distinguish them 
from their free fellow-workers, with whom they apparently lived very 
amicably. Mr. Scott had first-hand experience of sabotage and wreck- 
ing in Magnitogorsk, but was nevertheless appalled by the magnitude 
of the purge which shook the country in 1936, and the ruthlessness 
with which it was carried out. This upheaval caused his departure. 
As he remarks: ‘I survived black bread, rotten flesh . . . I did not 
survive the purge. . . .”’ And further: ‘‘ Westerners have no place in 
Russia. It is the Russians’ country, and it is their Revolution. Men 
and women from Western Europe and America may occasionally 
succeed in understanding it, but it is almost impossible for them to 
fit into it.”” There is a great deal more horse-sense in this conclusion 
than may be palatable to many. 

The author’s comments on the Stalin Constitution (“‘ A blue-print 
of the future ’’) and the Soviet-German Pact are equally sane, sym- 
pathetic and perspicacious. And finally his reply to the question, 
what makes Russia click in the present war? must be quoted as the 
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best I know: “‘ The population was taught by a painful and expensive 
process to work efficiently, to obey orders, to mind their own business, 
and to take it on the chin when necessary with a minimum of complaint. 
These are the things that it takes to fight a modern war.” 

These are only a few points from a book which must be read by all 
who wish to understand the spirit and reality of Russia ‘‘ Behind the 
Urals ”’. C. G. 


*Soviet AsIA. By Violet Conolly. 1942. (Oxford University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. Oxford Pamphlets on World 
Affairs No. 62. 7” x 4%”. 32 pp. Mapend-papers. 4d.) 

This pamphlet is a microphotograph of the industrial history of 
Soviet Asia. It is a history of achievement which will be a surprise to 
those who knew Siberia prior to 1914 and an object-lesson in what 
amazing results can be obtained within the period of one man’s life. 
One sees, as in a flash, a picture of comprehensive planning, carefully 
prepared in every detail, directed by men who knew their work, and 
carried out by a group of nations imbued with fervent loyalty and an 
almost fanatical patriotism. B. H. WINDER. 


*MANUAL OF SOVIET ENTERPRISE. Intimate Questions Answered. 
By J. T. Murphy, the War Office Official Lecturer to H.M. Forces 
on Russian Affairs. 1943. (Bognor Regis, Sussex, and London : 
John Crowther, 8” x 5”. 48 pp. Maps. 1s. 6d.) 

Mr. Murphy gives short answers to about 70 of the typical questions 
his audiences put to him. Limitations of space, naturally, compel him to 
cut his answers down almost to the point of superficiality. L. E. H. 


*Books ON SoviET RussIA 1917-1942. A Bibliography and a Guide 
to Reading. By Philip Grierson, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 1943. (London: Methuen. 7}” x 5”. 
xiv + 354 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a most admirable and timely work, and both the busy expert 
and the amateur in Russian studies should find it extremely useful. 
The classification of the material is excellent and covers practically 
every aspect of Soviet Russia that a student might explore. It is in 
no wise a detraction from the value of the book to say that certain of 
Mr. Grierson’s appraisals are not fully endorsed by the present reviewer. 
Indeed, it would be impossible in a compilation of this kind to find 
universal agreement as to individual merit. Furthermore, if labels are 
to be used, and personally I deprecate the practice, they must be 
affixed to allauthors. Why not English Freethinker, Jewish Atheist as 
well as Irish Catholic? One is as useful or useless as another. C. G. 


*THE Russians. The Land, The People, and Why They Fight. By 
Albert Rhys Williams. 1943. (London, Toronto, Bombay, 
Sydney: Harrap. 7}” x 5”. viii+ 248 pp. Maps and dia- 
grams. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. WILtIAms is the senior and least disillusioned of American 
apologists for the Russian Revolution and its works. Alive, as he 
admits, to its cruelties and crudities, after a quarter-century of observa- 
tion and study he still prefers to dwell on those things which link the 
aspirations of the Russians to those of the common man in the Western 
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world and which have brought both together in the struggle against the 


“German creeds of racial domination and mass-enslavement. As an 


exposition of the way in which the Soviet system is reflected in daily 
life, the book has merit. The author has had genuine enough contacts 
with factory and village—especially village—to save him from some 
of the blunders of those who mistake all promises for performance and 
describe the running machine direct from the blue-print. The short 
description of the functioning of the Soviet economy and of “ planning ”’ 
is useful. On the political side, however, Mr. Williams adds less than 
nothing to our understanding of ‘‘ Soviet Democracy ”’ by such remarks 
as: “* Just as the U.S. is a union of 48 States with its capital in Wash- 
ington, the British Empire a Commonwealth of six nations with its 
capital in London, the U.S.S.R. is an alliance of 16 Soviet Republics, 
with its capital in Moscow,” or: ‘‘ Though doubtless a republic would 
have a hard time in seceding, Art. 17 of the Constitution flatly guaran- 


. tees the right of free withdrawal from the Union’’. It is perhaps 


ungenerous to complain that one is occasionally doubtful as to whether 
specific remarks refer to pre-war or war-time conditions. More serious 
is the fact that Mr. Williams does not seem able to visualize Soviet 
society as still in evolution (except in a generally liberal and optimistic 
sense). This largely vitiates the value of his remarks on such varied 
topics as industrial relations, the nationalities question, the position of 
women, the share of the family and the State in the rearing of children 
and the educational system itself. On post-war questions he emphasises 
fairly obvious general trends, such as the permanent eastward shift 
of the country’s centre of gravity; on more concrete issues he is over- 
tactful. A chapter on ‘ Russia and America”? mentions no Far 
Eastern event since 1918, except for the present immobilisation by the 
Russians of 30 to 40 Japanese divisions. ‘‘ Quite likely ’’, he remarks, 
“the Soviet Union will want to reconstitute its frontiers along these 
(1941) lines. But it is not making this an issue. And it has agreed 
to negotiate this matter with Poland. As Sumner Welles suggests, 
the delineation of frontiers will probably be left in abeyance until long 
after the war.” Calculated ambiguity or invincible naiveté? The 
reader must decide. Max BELOFF. 


NEAR EAST 


*IsLaM To-pay. Edited by A. J. Arberry and Rom Landau. 1943. 
(London: Faber. 82” x 54”. 258 pp. Illus. Map. 12s. 6d.) 


INTO the making of this small book there has gone a vast amount of 
experience, learning and thought. There are some short chapters into 
which the essence of years of work and study has been distilled, and to 
which a discriminating few will return again and again for illumination 
and guidance. Not all the sixteen contributions could be expected to 
reach this level, but the great majority are distinguished presentations 
of their subject, the fruit of ripe knowledge and original observation. 
One or two by contrast are superficial and secondhand, since some 
ground had to be covered for which no fully-qualified contributor was 
available. Official complacency, though not absent, is less prominent 
than might have been feared in a work of this kind, and only in the 
chapters on Palestine and Algeria is it pushed to misleading and even 
dangerous lengths. What the book most grievously lacks is a summing- 
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up chapter to offset the dissection of a purely geographical scheme and 


to extract some general ideas from the crushing mass of disparate 
facts. The editors’ brief and unsatisfactory. introduction (most 
unsatisfactory of all in the reasons adduced for their omission of the 
Muslims of the U.S.S.R. and of Turkey) does little to meet this need. 
Since, then, the excellence of the book lies in the excellence of some of 
the individual papers, some half-dozen must be picked out for special 
mention, even at the risk of seeming to draw invidious distinctions. Mr. 
Perowne and Sir Richmond Palmer write on Aden and West Africa 
with the understanding and sympathy that are in the best tradition of 
our administrators. Mr. Hillelson treats lucidly of the contribution 
of Islam in the Sudan, and Miss Lambton tackles with courage and 
skill the far vaster subject of Islam in Persia. The predicament of 
Muslims in a world invaded by Western civilisation is profoundly 
analysed by a pseudonymous contributor on Syria, and confidently 


answered by Dr. Taha Russein’s lofty vision of Egypt’s mission in the - 


Islamic East. Last and best is Sir Richard Winstedt’s survey of 
Islam in Malaysia; in matter, manner, insight and breadth it is the 
outstanding chapter in the volume. H. A. R. G. 


THE NEAR East. Problems and Prospects. (Lectures on the Harris 
Foundation, 1942.) By Count Carlo Sforza, former Italian High 
Commissioner, Constantinople, former Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; H. A. R. Gibb, Laudian Professor of Arabic, Oxford 
University ; Salo W. Baron, Professor of Jewish History, Literature 
and Institutions, Columbia University; Charles K. Webster, 
Professor of International History, London School of Economics; 
Quincy Wright, Professor of International Law, the University of 
Chicago. Philip W. Ireland, Editor. 1942. (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 
74" x 5". xiv + 266 pp. 15s.) 

Tuts book contains the lectures given at the University of Chicago 
in June 1942 under the auspices of the Harris Memorial Foundation. 
The lecturers were Count Sforza, Professor H. A. R. Gibb, Professor 
Salo Baron (of Columbia), Professor C. K. Webster and Professor 
Quincy Wright (of Chicago), who spoke respectively on ‘‘ The Near East 
in World Politics’, ‘‘ Social Change in the Near East’ and “ The 
Future for Arab Unity ’’, ‘‘ Prospects of Peace in Palestine ’’, “ British 
Policy in the Near East ’’ and “‘ The Future of the Near East ’’. 

The lectures, though interesting, do not throw any new light on the 
problems on which they touch. Two of Count Sforza’s statements are 
far from reality. One is that immigration to Syria would solve the 
problem of the Jews, and the other is “‘ that there is no doubt that the 
soul of Turkey is with Germany’. It would be interesting to observe 
the reaction of a Turk to this sweeping statement. Professor Baron’s 
suggestion that the Jews might colonise Transjordan is another unlikely 
remedy for this problem. 

There is no doubt that Professor Gibb is right in his view that the 
only way to secure Arab unity is by federation. This, as he puts it, is 
“a rational, reasonable, eminently practical objective’. It remains 
to be seen what progress the Arab States will make towards it. 
MARTIN BLAKE, 
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INDIA 


*WuaT Does GANDHI Want? By T. A. Raman. 1943. (London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 7}” x 43”. 
x +117 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

*A GUIDE TO THE PROBLEM OF INDIA. By R. Palme Dutt. 1942. 
(London: Gollancz. 7}” x 5”. 200 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

*LETTERS ON INDIA. By Mulk Raj Anand. 1943. (London: Rout- 
ledge. 73” x 5". v+159 pp. 6s.) 

Wuy InpiA? By Reginald Reynolds. 1942. (Enfield, Middx. : 
The War Resisters’ International. 84” x 54”. 288 pp. 6d.) 
Mr. RAMAN’s thoughtful analysis of Gandhi’s obiter dicta notes that 

the Congress Party newspapers at one point thought that a settlement 

on the basis of the Cripps scheme had been almost reached, although 


’ Mr. Gandhi’s own paper Harijan denounced the offer as ‘‘ an affront to 


”? ce 


the country ’’, “an insult to intelligence ”’, ‘‘ a further and final proof 
of naked imperialism”’. After the breakdown the Congress Party 
newspapers followed Harijan ‘‘in a barrage of vilification such as 
India has not used in political controversy with Britain since the last 
Civil Disobedience movement ’”’. That comment is not inappropriate 


’ in considering the pamphlet by Mr. Reynolds, the collection of letters 


by. Mr. Mulk Raj Anand, and Mr. R. Palme Dutt’s expansion of his 
original book, India To-day. 

Mr. Raman is the one of the quartet who can be said to have had a 
really extensive knowledge of India, and recent knowledge at that. His 
quiet alignment of Mr. Gandhi’s prolific expositions of policy contrasts 
sharply with the emotional fervour of the other books. In December 
1941 Mr. Gandhi authorised Mr. Raman to assure the public that there 
would be no mass movement in India during the war, because there 
was neither warrant nor atmosphere for it, that it would be naked 
embarrassment of the war effort, a betrayal of non-violence and would 
never lead to independence. Then Mr. Gandhi went on to say, ‘‘ Mass 
action at this stage without communal unity is an invitation to civil 
war. . . . It is worse than suicide to resort to violence that is embarrass- 
ment of the war effort under the cover of non-violence.”? This quota- 
tion speaks for itself in the light of subsequent happenings. 

Mr. Palme Dutt, so far as can be judged from the detailed statement 
of his career in the usual book of reference, is a distinguished classical 
scholar, but cannot have spent much of his life (he was born in Cam- 
bridge) in India. His expansion of his book has not altered his in- 
genuity in selecting misstatements to bolster up his philippic against 
British policy in India. Space is not sufficient to expose his inaccuracies. 
Let a glance be cast at a typical example of his methods of contro- 
versy. After blaming the British for doing nothing in the first half of 
the nineteenth century except destroy India’s flourishing industries, he 
accuses them of building railways, constructing roads and irrigation 
works, establishing postal and telegraph systems solely with a view to 
opening up India to enable it to be more systematically exploited (p. 55). 
He does not seem to have taken much notice of the recent great advance 
in labour legislation in India (p. 137), and he permits himself to indulge 
in the slick fustian (p. 167) about 400 million people rushing to arms if 
only India were granted immediate independence. In his attempt to 
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prove that the communal issue is grossly misrepresented in the Press 
(p. 92) Mr. Dutt brings out the usual misleading percentages about the 
total of Muslim votes in the 1937 elections. Here it may now be 
salutary to recall that out of the 546 Muslim seats the Congress 
Party secured only twenty-five, and the Muslim League 120. This was 
at the time when Muslim support of the Congress Party was at the 
peak and Muslim support of the Muslim League was at its lowest. 
Since the elections of 1937 the Muslim League has enhanced its influence 
over the Muslims of India to an enormous extent, and this is reflected 
in the by-elections, fifty-six of which have been held in Muslim con- 
stituencies, forty-six being won by Muslim candidates, as against 
three Congress Party and seven Independents. 

Mr. Dutt repeats the typographically inspired error that the 
Momins are 45 million strong, instead of being 4°5 million, and he also 
forgets that although the Shias (20 million strong) did give the Congress 
Party support in the elections of 1937, they quickly withdrew their 
support after experience of the administration of the successful can- 
didates. 

One comment by Mr. Dutt can be strongly endorsed. Even if Hitler 
were to collapse to-morrow and if the Japanese military power were to 
dissolve in sudden defeat, the Indian question would remain clamorous 


for solution, and the responsibility of British democracy would remain. * 


Mr. Mulk Raj Anand affords a sad example of a brilliant writer 
using his art to adorn selective inaccuracies, corrections of which would 
occupy almost as much space as the 159 pages of his book. He finds 
no merit in any Englishman in India, and that may perhaps be the 
best way of labelling his treatise. 


Mr. Reynolds’ brochure draws attention to one great disability in 
historical controversy. When a publication has been authoritatively 
examined and found to abound in errors of fact, the indictment of it 
may be overlooked and forgotten long before other writers take the 
original misstatements as bases for new disquisitions on the same 
subject. Mr. Reynolds’ production can be dismissed on those grounds. 

EDWIN HAWARD. 


*INDIAN PROVINCIAL FINANCE, 1919-39. With special reference to 
the United Provinces and with an additional chapter on provincial 
finance under the 1935 Constitution. By B. R. Misra, M.A., 
Ph.D. (London), LL.B., Professor of Economics and Head of the 
Departments of Economics and Commerce, Benares Hindu 
University. With a foreword by Vera Anstey, D.Sc. (Econ.). 
1942. (London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
Indian Branch. 8?” x 53’. xvi+ 349 pp. Rs. 7-8 subject to 
surcharge; IIs.) 


PROFESSOR MisRA has made a valuable contribution to our under- 
standing of the financial aspect of the Indian problem by his careful 
analysis of the complicated story cf the development of the present 
financial system, in both its theoretical and practical aspects. He 
covers a wide field—wider than might be expected from the somewhat 
limited title—embracing the whole hierarchy of authorities dealing 
with public finance, from the village panchayal to the projected 
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Federal Authority for India as a whole. He succeeds in depicting 
clearly how the system works, what are its principal defects, how these 
are related to the economic structure of the country and the lines 
along which a solution might be sought. Whatever the attitude and 
personal predilections of the reader, the latter will appreciate that 
Professor Misra has approached his subject from an independent, 
scientific point of view, and’ has set forth his opinions on his often 
highly controversial subject in a notably fair and frank spirit. What- 
ever form the ultimate post-war constitution of India takes, the 
financial problem (rooted as it is in the prevailing poverty, illiteracy, 
and low standard of health and life of the masses) will necessarilv 
loom large, and now is the time to study the intricate nature of India’s 
inheritance in the sphere of public finance, in order to ensure that the 
solution adopted is based on sound foundations, which shall give 
due weight both to traditional institutions, the underlying material 
realities of the situation, and the psychology of the people. Professor 
Misra’s book should prove a valuable guide and stimulus to all con- 
cerned. VERA ANSTEY. 


FAR EAST 


CHINESE PHILOSOPHY IN CLaAssIcAL Times. Edited and Translated 
by E. R. Hughes. 1942. (London: Dent. Everyman’s Library 
973. NewYork: Dutton. 63” x 4}”. xliii + 336 pp. Bibliog. 
38.) 

*A SHORT HisToRY OF CHINESE CIVILISATION. By TsuiChi. Witha 
Preface by Laurence Binyon. 1942. (London: Gollancz. 8” x 
5". 333 pp. Xvimaps. I2s. 6d.) 

THE GREAT LEARNING AND THE MEAN-IN-AcTION. Newly translated 
from the Chinese, with an Introductory Essay on the History of 
Chinese Philosophy. By E. R. Hughes, M.A., Reader in Chinese 
Philosophy and Religion in the University of Oxford. 1942. 
(London: Dent. 7}” x 5”. xii+ 176 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. HuGueEs and Mr. Tsui Chi alike succeed admirably in a very 
difficult task of selection and compression. The former gives, within 
the compass of an Everyman volume, a well-balanced survey of Chinese 
philosophy of the time when the nation’s cultural foundations were 
being laid. The book consists of passages from the Chinese selected 
and translated by Mr. Hughes, with a long introduction, shorter notices 
prefacing the work of each philosopher, and explanatory comments 
throughout wherever they are needed, all so well done that the book 
treads smoothly from start to finish. 

Mr. Tsui Chi’s book covers a far wider range, no less, in fact, than 
the whole gamut of Chinese civilisation from the earliest times to the 
present day, her history, politics, philosophy, literature and the arts 
generally. Like Mr. Hughes, Mr. Tsui Chi wears his learning lightly, 


‘and the reader will find it instructive to compare them where they 


meet on common ground. 

In his second book Mr. Hughes takes two of the classics of the 
Confucian canon, gives them in full and tells us all about them, their 
origin, authorship, the society which produced them, their introduction 
in the seventeenth century into the stream of European thought, their 
bearing upon the world to-day. 

Mr. Hughes’ books are expressly intended for the general reader, 
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' who need not be deterred by their titles. His extensive introductions 
and comments leaven the philosophy with biography and history and 
affairs generally.; while, furthermore, the philosophers themselves are 
less concerned with metaphysics than with such practical matters as 
the government of man and the conduct of life. With them emphasis is 
largely on human personality rather than on abstract thought; indeed, 
in their view, as Mr. Hughes points out, personality is ‘‘ the chief key 
to the mystery of the universe’”’. Mr. Tsui Chi’s book is similarly 
directed to the general public. The interest is held throughout, thanks 
to the author’s literary skill and remarkable grasp of his material. 
L. M. Kine. 


*CHINA AFTER FIVE YEARS OF WAR. Prepared under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Information of the Republic of China. With a 
Preface by H. E. Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Ambassador of the 
Republic of China at the Court of St. James’s. 1943. (London: 
Gollancz. 230 pp. 73” X 5”. Maps andillus. 6s.) 


In his preface to this book Dr. Wellington Koo emphasises that, 
while waging a war for her very existence, China has at the same time 
been going through a vital stage.in her continuous political, economic 
and social development. Many foreigners have attested the  extra- 
ordinary progress made in these respects since the Government moved 
to Chungking in October 1938, and this book fills in the story with a 
mass of interesting facts. So far from breaking the reconstruction 
begun in the six years before Japan’s second assault, the war has only 
stimulated it. Here one may see how the educational life of China 
(which Japan specially strove to destroy) has been revived and enlarged, 
particularly downwards to elementary teaching; how the Government 
has developed China’s rich natural resources, both minerally and 
agriculturally, while the wonderful co-operative movement promises to 
solve China’s greatest problem, the livelihood of the peasants; and 
how new railways and more roads than there were before the war have 
been constructed and lack of petrol has been supplemented by human 
and animal transport. A particularly interesting section describes 
the spiritual education of the army, and the tactics by which China has 
defeated some of Japan’s biggest attacks. Nor must the widespread 
efforts of Chinese women be overlooked : their emancipation is one of 
the most significant features in modern China. Altogether one gets 
the impression of a nation very much alive and with a splendid future 
before it. O. M. GREEN. 


THE ORIGIN OF MANCHU RULE IN CHINA. Frontier and Bureau- 
cracy as Interacting Forces in the Chinese Empire. By Franz 
Michael. 1942. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. ix + 127 pp. 
Bibliog. Map. $2.00; 12s.) 

Tuis book is the result of research undertaken in the Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations (Johns Hopkins University). 
The author has been greatly influenced by the methods and historical 
approach of Mr. Owen Lattimore (to whom the book is dedicated) 
and Dr. Karl Wittfogel, and his work is a good example of “ the 
economic interpretation of history ” which those writers have applied 
so assiduously to Far Eastern affairs. This monograph, indeed, is 
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essentially the detailed application of the principles developed in 
Lattimore’s important work, Inner Asian Frontiers of China, to the 
relations of Manchuria to China during the early Manchu phase. 
Whatever the limitations and dangers of “ the economic interpretation 
of history ’—and they are both: real and considerable—there can be 
no doubt that the intricate story of the Chinese borderlands is essentially 
susceptible to this treatment and becomes, in the light of it, far more 
lucid and intelligible. Mr. Michael has resisted the temptation of 
trying to explain too much, and his book is a useful and scholarly 
contribution to the understanding not only of the imposition of Manchu 


‘rule over China, but of the whole historical relationship between 


Manchuria and China Proper. For his data he has drawn extensively 
on Chinese historical texts, and there is a good bibliography. More 
prominence might have been given to the value of S. M. Shirokogorov’s 
pioneer work on The Social Organisation of the Manchus (Shanghai, 
1924), which did so much to elucidate its real character. 

In the present monograph Mr. Michael first describes the different 
types of Manchurian society, with an indication (which might be 
considerably developed) of their respective geographical settings. He 
then analyses in some detail the Ming organisation of the country, 
showing that the Ming regional military establishments known as Wei 
became the prototypes of the famous Manchu Banners. Thereafter 
he traces the rise of the Ju-chen (Manchu) group as a vassal border 
principality and the successive stages of tribalism, feudalism and 
bureaucracy through which, under Nuerhaci and his immediate 
successors, it passed and developed its power, until, when it had become 
established in the ancient Chinese “ pale” of South Manchuria, it 
was already ‘“‘an image of the Chinese bureaucratic system”. By 
that time the Ming administration of the Empire had become hope- 
lessly discredited. “‘ Feudalism had given the Manchus their first 
integrating power. The acceptance of bureaucracy in the banner and 
central administration made them a state. It was the Chinese system, 
Chinese officials and Chinese ideas that enabled the Manchus to conquer 
China.” P. M. Roxsy. 


*CHINA, THE FAR EAST AND THE Future. By George W. Keeton, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of English Law and Dean of the Faculty of Laws, 
University College, London. Introduction by Dr. V. K. Wellington 
Koo, Chinese Ambassador to Great Britain.. 1943. (London: 
Cape. 9” X 52”. 296 pp. Maps. 15s.) . 

THE author is entitled to feel satisfaction in having succeeded in 
compressing into so small a compass this quite readable account of 
China’s political development and external relations during the period 
of the past century and a half. With a subject so wide, and often so 
controversial, the selection of the relevant facts to be noted must have 
presented many difficulties to the author, who might with advantage 
have used footnotes to indicate his sources. No matter what his choice, 
or the degree of emphasis, there would almost certainly remain cause for 
individual criticisms in matters of detail. The book can hardly be 
regarded as an objective study, as the author indicates his sympathies 
and antipathies all too clearly. There is no lack of assurance in the 


. author’s predictions of the consequences to Japan of defeat in the 


present struggle, or in his presentation of solutions to problems still 
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the subject of deep concern amongst persons with long and practical 
experience of the Far East. F. W. Gray. 


*An EXPLANATORY ATLAS OF THE Far East. By G. F. Hudson and 
Marthe Rajchman. With a foreword by Sir Arthur Salter. First 
published in 1938 under the title of An Adlas of Far Eastern Politics ; 
new and revised edition 1942. (London: Faber. Demy 8vo. 
33 maps. 8s. 6d.) 

*GLOBAL War. An Atlas of World Strategy.. By Edgar Ansel Mowrer 
and Merthe Rajchman. With an introduction by the Honourable 
Frank Knox, Secretary of the United States Navy. 1942. (Lon- 
don: Faber. 10” x 7$”. 128 pp. 69 maps and 8 charts, 
8s. 6d.) 

It is perhaps suitable to review these two books together, for both 
are published by the same house and the maps in both are drawn by 
Marthe Rajchman. Mr. Hudson’s text is informative and clearly 
written. The book provides a useful background for those who have 
no knowledge of the Far East, and will at the same time serve as a 
useful book of reference, particularly as regards communications and 
raw material supplies. : 

Global War is more lightly written, but it is in the true sense more 
educative. Mr. Mowrer poses a host of problems to which he provides 
few answers. To your reviewer’s mind it is a book which, if used in 
any school, would stimulate a real interest in geography and its relations 
both to politics and economics. It may well stimulate the same interest 
in the minds of a wider and better informed public. : 

It is a pity that a number of Mr. Mowrer’s statements of fact are, 
to say the least of it, open to controversy—for instance, was it merely 
“the incredible frivolity of the Western democracies ”’ which allowed 
Hitler to seize Bohemia? Or again, is it a fact that the people of 
India “show little enthusiasm for a military career”? His final 
summary (pp. 124 and 125) of possible future trends in world politics 
appears to be based on his own views, and to have little logical con- 
nection with the problems posed in other parts of his book. 

E. AINGER. 


UNITED STATES 


*THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS: AMERICA’S BAcK Door. By Isobel Wylie 
Hutchison. 1937. First cheap edition 1942. (London and 
Glasgow: Blackie. 7?” x 5}”.. x + 182 pp. Map end-papers. 
Illus. 6s.) 

THIS is a most welcome and timely cheap reprint of Miss Hutchi- 
son’s Stepping-stones from Alaska to Asia, first published in 1937. The 
record of Miss Hutchison’s plant-hunting expedition to the Aleutian 
Islands in 1936 is also a most interesting introduction to these little- 
known, inaccessible but strategically vital chain of islands of the Bering 
Sea. Not only are they the physical stepping-stones between Asia 
and America, but the Aleuts themselves and the flora of these islands 
show all the characteristics of types formed by a meeting of both 
continents. The bitter cold, permanent fogs and treacherous coastal 


seas make this once-submerged chain of mountains a singularly un- - 


attractive possession except in war-time, when they are too dangerously 
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near to Japan to be left in the hands of an enemy power. So Japan 
swooped down here in June 1942 and took possession. These islands, 
as well as Alaska and the Pribilov Islands, formerly belonged to Russia, 
who left interesting footprints behind her, as recalled by Miss Hutchi- 
son’s account of the Russian liturgy still conducted in Russian, in 
Unalaska church built by the great Father John Veniaminov, later 
Metropolitan of Moscow, of the chief Alexei Yachmenev and the present 
orthodox priest, Bishop Alexei. The water-colour frontispiece shows 
the author to be an accomplished artist as well as an intrepid traveller 
and eminent botanist. 


*DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELaTions. Vol. IV. July 
1941—June 1942. Edited by Leland M. Goodrich, Acting Director, 
World Peace Foundation, with the collaboration of S. Shepard 
Jones and Denys P. Myers. 1942. (Boston, Mass.: World Peace 
Foundation. 9%” x 6”. xlviii-+ 899 pp. $.75.) 

The present volume is especially valuable, as it covers the period of 
America’s entry into the war, and also the background of her relations with 
.the United Nations. This, together with the sections on the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the Far East, contains much that is suggestive for the future. 
The volume has also a short but interesting section on the internal organisa- 
tion of the Department of State, and a full index; and it is no mere formal 
compliment to say that it is invaluable and indispensable. 


*AMERICAN Lasour. The Story of the American Trade Union 
Movement. By Ernest Davies. Preface by Harold J. Laski. 
1943. (London: Allen and Unwin and the Fabian Society. 

2” x 5”. roo pp. Short bibliog. 2s.) 

Mr. Davies’s soberly and lucidly written account of the growth of the 
American labour movement provides an admirable introduction to a chapter 
of American history of which far too little is known in this country. He 
deals briefly with the main phases of the development of trade unionism in 
the U.S.A., traces at some length the complex disputes between the A. F. of 
L. and the C.I.O. during the past eight years, and concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the reasons for the absence ofa Labour Partyin the U.S.A. Not 
the least interesting part of the booklet is the story of the immediate post- 
last-war years which throws much light on the sort of problems which may 
face American Labour again in the near future. H. W. A. 


*WASHINGTON WALTZ. Diplomatic People and Policies. By Helen 
Lombard. 1942. (London: Hale. 84" x 53”. 200 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 


Lively gossip about the doings, both public and domestic, of diplomatic 
people in Washington; readable and at times pleasantly inaccurate. 
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